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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
-of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
xeproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor--- 
-whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
4ributing. What the Editor requires are short. bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


GLI es PAGHICE Ra 
AT HOME 


Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 

Six months - - - - - 14s, 1d. 

Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od, 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months” - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
‘Street Post Office to the Proprietors. of ‘‘ THE ‘TaATLEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—Arizona, at 830. Preceded at 2 and 8, by 
A Friend in Need. Matinee on Sat irday, at 2.30. 


hattesbury Avenue)—Attty Grey. at 8. Matinee on 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—7/e Little French Milliner, 
ato. Preceded, at 8, by The Wicked Uncle. Matinee on 
Saturday. 

Comedy (Panton Street)—7ie New Clown, at 9. Preceded, at 
8.20, by Fudged by Appearances, Matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus}—7%e Girl from Maxim's, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly's ester Square)—al Country Girl, at 8.15. Matinee every 
saturday, at 2.30. 

ane—Sen Hur, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin’s Lane)—7%e Princess's Nose, 
at8.jgo. Mativee on Saturday, at 2.30, 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.7.)—The Toreador, at *. 
Saturday at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. Speciai Matinee April 9, at 2.40. 

Haymarket-—Frocts and Frills, at 8.30. Matinees on Weu- 
uesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminster)—J/dl/e. Mars, at 8.50. Preceded by 
Worldham, M.P,at 8 Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)—Last week of Sher. Holmes 
(Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Last Matinee on Saturday, April 12 
at2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.'\—A4 Country Mouse, 
at 9. Preceded at 8.15 by 4 Bit of Old Chelsea, Matinee on 
Saturday, at 3. 

Princess’s Theatre (Oxford Street) - Dy. Nikola, at 7.4>. 

Royalty (1D :an Street, Soho!\—4 re You a Mason # atg. Preceded 
at 8.15, by 4 Dangerous Rugian. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

St. James’s (king Street)—Paolo and Francesca, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.C.)—Afervte England, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—4d/ on Account of Eliza, 
at 8.30. 

Strandé (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeysoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terrv’s (Strand)—My Pretty Maid, .at 8.45. Preceded at 8 by 
Holly Tree Inn, 

Vauueville (strand).—Blue-Bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8.15. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10 a.m. 
Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.). 
Ballets—“ Les Papillons,” at 


Matinees on Wednesday and 


Matinee on 


Matinees on 


Matinees 


), at3 ands. 


**Gretna Green,” at 10.30. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8, 
8.15 ; ‘* Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15, 

Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. 


Royal (Holborn), at Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


Matinee on Saturday, 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Special 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Koad, E. 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturda 10 a.m, to 
io p.m. ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
To to 6: >unddays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 5. 

Geology Museum (23, Jermyn Street)— Mondays and 
Daturdays, 1o to 10: other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
6- on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library-—Free, 1to8. Museum—Free, rotos. 
Daturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (West minster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.39) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of (Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond/—Free, daily, 1o till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 

Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, rr to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Bu jays, Wednesdays, and Sa.urdays, ro to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
To to 6, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open dai 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturd: 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted b+ orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. A 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C,)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 1o to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 tos. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6, 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesd. open ro to dus!, 6d. Adinis 
sion to Main Building. ec and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford Hous 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesday 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2to 5. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to6, Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults, 

Westminster Abbey—Closed. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Fivery week- 
day, 9 a.m to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Free 


from 
» by 
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LAST WEEK. 
MATINEE, SATURDAY at 2, 


Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES 


T. JAMES'’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDeR, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 punctually. 


YCEUM. 


Every EveEnNInG, at 8, 


A Poetic Play in Four Acts, entitled 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STePHEN PHILLIPS. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


Box Office, ro to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


PR NCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING at 9 o'clock, a new play, 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 


By Arthur Law. 


Preceded at 8.15 by *A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes as 
“ Saucers" ‘her original character), Doors open 7.50. 

Matinée every Saturday at 3. Box Office, ro to 10. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E, MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


INGING. SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON. 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 
«mmediate Iinprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 
and Endurance of the Voi inging and > peaking), Loss of V 
Throat Trouble, Huskines -, permanently cured, Testimonials 
from Mr. Wilson Barrett, M Maud Jeuries, Miss Maud Hoffinan, 
and numerous others, 


Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING. SPEAKING. 


apie RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 
in th United Kingdom, jd. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of tue worid the rate would 
be gd. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
thereiore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


NOW READY. OF ALL. BOOKSELLERS. 


A CORONATION HYMN : 


“The tking, © Lord, in Thee this Day 
rejoices,” 
From the Coronation PrizE Marcu 
(PaRVY GODFREY, Mus.Bac.) 

WITH THE MUSIC ADAPTED AND ARRANGED. 
By SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus.Doc , 
Organist and Master of the Choristers of 
Westminster Abbey. 


ESSRS. EYRE anp SPOTTISWOODE have the 
pleasure of announcing that they have arranged 
for the entire publishing rght of the Congregational 
editions ot the above-named copyrighted Coronauon 
Hymn, both words only and words a d music. 
The following Edit.ons are ready : 
Small 4to size, Music (Old Notation) and Words, 2d. each. 
Lar.e 4to size, Music (Old Notation, and Words, 
printed on hand-maae paper .. OG eae OGtsges 
Small 4to size, Tonic Sol-fa Music oe ead weet 


Words only, printed in Long Frimer type, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘‘ THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
TueE Assassins. By Neville M. Meakin. 63. (//etne- 
mana.) 


A Mupprep Oar. By Frank Rutter and Ladbroke Black. 
1s. (A. lLiehzrne.) 


By Orme Agnus. 63. 


A Loxp oF THE SoIL, 
(Ward, Lock.) 


Tue Dark o' THE Moon: 


(Ward, Lock.) 
By Hamilton Drummond. 63. 


ZIkE Moucpoom. 


being certain Further His- 


tories of the Folk called ‘ Raiders." Ky S, R. 
Crockett. 6s. (Wacmullan.) 
Tue Pines or Lory. By J. A. Mitchell. Decorations 


by Albert D. Blashfield. (Life Publishing Company, 
New York.) 

WILL o' THE Wisp: a Story of Twenty-five Years Ago. 
By John Garrett Leigh. 4s.6d.net, (Vent.) 


Tue Imrrator. (William Marion Reedy, St, Louis.) 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES |. and II. of 
THE TATLER. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols, I]. and II, Price 2/6 each. 
Vol. Il. ready shortly. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. II, can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsageut, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue Tarver Orrice, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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Four Spring 


Plays Produced 


EAE OTATE BR 


in London. 


A SCENE FROM THE NEW OPERA, 


“MERRIE ENGLAND,” 


Ellis 


AT THE SAVOY THEATRE 


In this scene Jill-all-Alone (Miss Louie Pounds) is seen to the left speaking to Lord Essex (Mr. H. A. Lytton), who has found out that Raleigh (Mr. Evett) is making 
love to Bessie Throckmorton (Miss Agnes Fraser), both seen to the right 


iz unveiling the D’Oyly Carte window 
in the Savoy Chapel the day after the 
production of JJerrie England Sir Henry 
Irving spoke truly when he said that Mr. 
Carte’s work had been one of the most 
gratifying chapters of the English stage. The 
newcomer is quite up to the ctandard of 
its predecessors. Time was when it was not 
quite the thing to be enthusiastic over the 
Savoy, but the pendulum has swung back, 
for a more intimate acquaintance with 
““musical comedy” has shown its inherent 
weakness and its inability to make any real 
progress. There were moments in the last 
years of Mr. Carte’s career when he seemed 
to doubt the validity of his method; then 
he made some concessions to the ways of 
“musical comedy.” Iam glad to say that 
Merrie England harks back to the best 
traditions of the Savoy school—the only 
sort of school with a definite idea of singing, 
acting, and staging. Mr. Basil Hood has 
achieyed the wonderful success of writing in 
the same direction, though not on the same 
lines, as Mr. Gilbert, while Mr. Edward 
German’s music is thoroughly English—which, 
I take it, is the great note of the Savoy. 
Apes new opera is a story of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. It has gone to history for 
its chief figures—Raleigh, Essex, the Queen— 
and to A Midsummer Nights Dream for 
the humorous background of the rustic play- 
actors, led by Mr. Passmore and Mr. Mark 
Kinghorne. Mr. Hood has co-ordinated the 
whole into a product of distinct originality, 
while Mr. German, though unfortunately dis- 
inclined to get away from that morris dance 
which much repetition has made very tire- 
some, has written a brilliant score. 


“he Savoy company remains what it has 
always been—the greatest school of 
acting in this country. The newcomers seem 
to catch up the note of the school in the most 
wonderful way. Thus Miss Agnes Fraser, 
one of the most gracious figures I have ever 
seen on the stage, has stepped into Miss Isabel 
Jay’s shoes without the slightest trouble. It 


is a sheer delight to see her comport herself 
on the stage, and if her voice is not quite as 
strong as that of some of her predecessors she 
is far more winning in the nicest possible way. 
Nothing, again, could be better than Miss 
Brandram’s Queen Elizabeth, for she seems 
to improve with the passing of the years. 
Then there is the Essex of Mr. H. A. Lytton, 
perhaps the most all-round operatic artist we 
have ever had at the Savoy. Mr. Passmore 
has always seemed a little out of the Savoy 
frame, but he is undeniably amusing. Mr. 
Evett sings prettily as Raleigh and Miss 
Pounds makes quite a pathetic figure of the 
“witch,” Jill-all-Alone. I went to see Merrie 
England a second time—a rare aspiration for 


a constant playgoer. 
ALS great night has come and gone and 
Ben-Hur is an acknowledged success. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn in a recent appreciation 
of Ulysses has declared that the English 
dramatic critic in approaching any play adopts 
the attitude, ‘cut the cackle and come to the 
?osses.” Personally I like the rhetoric of 
Ulysses, but what I wanted most to see in 
Ben-Hur were those very “’osses,” for the 
chariot race is the one real thrill in the 
melodrama. 


he whole note of Drury Lane is the 
complete suppression of the personal. 
You have to do everything in bulk to make 
an impression, and the chariot race is un- 
doubtedly the most striking piece of stage 
mounting we have seen at the Lane. ev- 
Hur, in fact, is interesting mainly as a piece 
of stage carpentry. The personal element 
of the actors goes for very little. Thus 
Mr. J. E. Dodson gives us a most admirable 
picture of the old man, Simonides, but it 
seemed to me thrown away in such a medley 
of managership. Mr. Taber’s Ben-Hur is 
somewhat too delicate for the Lane, but it is 
interesting. In the same way I would far 
rather see Miss Constance Collier in the more 
suitable frame of Her Majesty’s than in the 
vast crowd on the stage at the Lane. 
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ihe story has been quite skilfully put 

together as adaptations go, and although 
some of the gallery hissed the shaft of light 
(which covered the stalls with silver spangle), 
typifying the Divine presence, there is nothing 
to object to in the general treatment of the 
religious element in the story. My complaint 
with the play is really a dislike of the subject 
matter ; but that is merely a personal view. 
I feel sure Ben-/7ur will be an enormous draw. 


| thoroughly enjoyed Add on Account of 
Eliza, a much healthier piece than its 
predecessor at the Shaftesbury. You cannot 
pigeon-hole Mr. Dietrichstein’s entertainment. 
Part of itis a rustic comedy, bits of it are farce, 
and the suggestion of a musical comedy peeps 
through at moments; but on the whole it is 
very entertaining indeed. 
liza Carter, the school ma’am (a peculiarly 
American type), is pretty and therefore 
irritates the women in the village where she is 
teaching. They resolve to drive her forth, 
but she wins over the president of the School 
Board, a German, and ultimately marries his 
son, The whole thing is very waif and 
unexpected, and the acting of Mr. J. E. 
Sullivan, always an artist, keeps the whole 
picture together. Miss Madge Lessing is the 
schoolmistress. I should like to have seen 
Americans playing the other parts, which 
lose much of the local colour by being placed 
in English hands. 
r. Edward Terry has been too long away. 
He is always welcome, all the more so 
when he gives us such a good play as Mr. 
Basil Hood has supplied him with. dJ/y 
Pretty Maid is not a dramatic masterpiece, 
but it is amusing and soothing. It is all 
about a dominie, who is not a bit like a 
dominie (played by Mr. Terry), who has a 
pretty daughter (Miss Sybil Carlisle) who 
marries the man of her heart (Mr. Hallard) 
in defiance of the w shes of her father and the 
strategy of his Krux-like assistant, Mr. Bull. 
The play is preceded by Mrs. Beringer’s pretty 
trifle, Holly Tree /nn, and the bill makes a 
charming evening’s entertainment. J. M. B. 
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A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Readers of “The Tatler” can enter for it this week. 


First Prize—A 105 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of “The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘*‘ The Tatler.” 


wing to the popularity of the puzzle 
competitions, which were begun in 
the Christmas number of THE TATLER, 
we have decided to offer our readers an 
Easter gift in the shape of an entirely new 
and perfectly simple competition. As will 
be seen from the fourth of the series, 
which is given below, no technical or 
special knowledge whatever is required. 
Every competitor will start so to sspeak 
from the same mark, and will have an 
equal chance of winning one of the 
prizes. i 
By arrangement with Messrs. Broad- 
wood, the well-known pianoforte makers, 
we are offering as first prize one of their 
105 guinea pianos. 
The name of Broadwood is so well 
known that there is no need to say any- 
thing about the quality of this instrument ; 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
A 105 guinea Broadwood grand piano 


| This competition began in the issue of March 19. 
Back numbers can be obtained from the news- 


agent or at the bookstall, or from the publisher, 
“Tatler” Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


the name of its maker is_ sufficient 
guarantee, The piano can be seen at 
Messrs, Broadwood’s showrooms, 33, Great 
Pulteney Street, close to Piccadilly Circus, 
\V., any day between ten and six o’clock. 
As second prize the proprietors of The 
Sphere, who are also the proprietors of 
THE TATLER, ae giving a magnificent 
framed painting in colours by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen valued at 30 guineas, and 
as third prize a framed drawing by Charles 
Wyllie valued at 20 guineas. The fourth 
prize will be nine bound volumes of Zhe 
Sphere, containing Nos. 1 to 127. The 
fifth prize will be four bound volumes of 
THE TATLER, containing Nos. I to 52. 
N.B.—This competition began on March 


19, but readers can still enter for it by 


ordering back numbers, as solutions must 


not be sent in till the series is complete. 


WHAT COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. | 


1. To help competitors we give a specimen monogram puzzle, of 
which the solution is ‘‘ To be or not to be?” 

2. This competition, which began on March 19, will run for the 
next seven weeks, closing on Wednesday, May 23. Solutions can be 
received any time from May 23 up to Saturday, May 33. 

3. Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of note paper the 
proverb or quotation concealed in the monograms each week, and when 


the s2ries of ten is complete for- 
ward their answers to— 
The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
posting them so as to arrive at this 
office not later than the first post 
on Saturday morning, May 331. 


Comretitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, but each 
solution must be accompanied by the corresponding monogram, 
which must be cut from this page each week. 

4, The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
in deciphering correctly the largest number of proverbs or quotations, 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs 
or quotations. 

5. In the unlikely event of a 
tie or ties for any of the prizes 
the Editor reserves to himself the 
tight to decide how the prizes 
shall be awarded, and it must be 
understood that all who enter 
agree that the Editor’s decision 
on all matters of dispute must 
be regarded as final. 


MONOGRAM COMPETITION No. 4-A WELL-KNOWN PROVERB 
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THEA DALL ER 


the 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Sieele. 
For Monogram Solvers only.—I still continue to receive divers 
suggestions from competitors in our monogram competition. A 
favourite suggestion is that competitors should not be compelled to 


Alice Hughes 


THE EARL OF LYTTON'S BRIDE 


Miss Pamela Plowden, who was married at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
last Thursday 


mutilate their TATLERS which they wish to keep for binding by 
cutting out the coupon from the page on which the competition 
appears. - To this I would humbly reply that by the simple expedient 
of buying two TATLERS each week, one for binding and one for 
cutting, competitors can overcome this difficulty. Buying an extra 
TATLER during the competition would only amount to 5s., a sum 
The objec- 
tion to placing the coupon on one of the advertisement pages, a plan 


which spread over ten weeks does not seem excessive. 


which three or four readers have suggested, is that it would be likely 
to be overlooked by competitors who do not read the rules carefully. 
For those who are worried as to how they can enter for the com- 
petition without either mutilating their TATLERS or buying an extra 
copy I would suggest as a way out ofthe difficulty that they should 
secure copies from those of their friends who take the TATLER and 
do not keep it for binding. In answer to some inquiries on the 
subject I may state that in Monogram No. 3 the fifth word is 
“ TH B22 

Lord Lytton’s Marriage.—After the quiet time of Lent the 
marriage of Miss Pamela Plowden on Thursday afternoon with the 
Earl of Lytton drew a very large congregation to St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, whilst the throng that waited outside for a peep at the 


bride was very considerable, and it was by no means easy for all 
the guests to get away after the ceremony. Everyone of note 
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nowadays chooses some distinctive feature for her wedding, and the 
new Countess of Lytton elected that hers should be non-floral, her 
dress quite unconventional, whilst in lieu of bridesmaids she was 
followed to the altar by four little boys and four little girls who did 
not carry any flowers, but looked as if they had stepped from old 
pictures in their white and gold Vandyck costumes. The girls had 
quaint lace aprons and shimmering golden close. fitting bonnets, 
whilst the little boys were in white cloth with gold embroidery. The 
Hon. Maynard Greville, youngest child of the Countess of Warwick, 
made his first appearance in a public capacity, being one of the four 
little pages. 

A Tramp Yarn.—Two tramps were up before the Aylesbury 
magistrates recently on the charge of stealing a parrot. The bird 
was brought into court though not into the witness box, which 
seemed somewhat of an oversight as its talking powers made things 
lively in court, especially when it gravely exhorted the presiding 
magistrate to “buck up” just as he was giving his decision and 
acquitting the accused. Whether the parrot was committed for 
contempt of court is not stated, but that it knew what it was doing 
no one who has any experience of the fiendish malignity and 
quintessential impertinence of those unhallowed birds will doubt. 


Miss Alice Roosevelt.—The French Government has purchased 
from the painter, Chartrau, the portraits he painted on one of his 
recent visits to America of Mrs. and Miss Roosevelt. That of 
Mrs. Roosevelt is to be presented to the President of the United 
States, while that of the famous daughter is to be presented to the 
Government of the United States to be hung in the White House. 
It is whispered that the reason of President Roosevelt’s decision not 
to allow his daughter to come over for the coronation was the 
alarming symptoms of “swelled head” which that young lady 
developed with regard to the christening of the Kaiser’s yacht and 
all the circumstances of Prince Henry’s visit to America, and which 
her father wisely thought would be increased to an unbearable 
extent if she were to be sent to London during the coronation, But 
the White House has not been altogether the “cave of harmony” 
since the President’s paternal decision. 


Alice Hughes 


ONE OF LADY LYTTON’S BRIDESMAIDS 
Lady Diana Manners, youngest daughter of the Marchioness of Granby 


THE TATLER 


What is a ‘‘ Gentleman” ?—JIn the 
splendid new genealogical quarterly, the 47- 
cestor, Sir George Sitwell (who is married 
to Lord. Londesborough’s daughter) has a long 
article on the English gentleman, in which he 
maintains that a gentleman is “not a person of ‘heraldic status’ who 
is entitled to bear arms but a freeman whose ancestors have always 
been free.” He makes the somewhat startling statement that “ quite 
twenty per cent. of our peers are not gentlemen.” On the other 
hand many persons whom we have not been accustomed to regard 
in that light may have a good claim to the title. 


KING EDWARD'S DOUBLE 


Mr. David Tollemache, late editor of the ‘‘Court Circular ” and 
now one of the editorial staff of the ‘‘County Gentleman,” 
bears a striking resemblance to the King 


The King’s Editorial Double. — An amusing incident occurred 
during the Easter holidays at Boulogne. Mr. David Tollemache, 
one of the editorial staff of the County Gentleman—a gentleman 
who bears a quite striking resemblance to King Edward—was enjoying 
his cigar in one of the principal cafés in the town when he suddenly 
became aware that his presence was causing unwonted interest and 
no little commotion. Presently an old gentleman rose up and 
shouted, Vive le Roi de l Angleterre! a sentiment which was 
heartily joined in by most of the people in the café. 
The conductor of the orchestra, not to be behind- 
hand, immediately struck up “God Save the King,” 
but this was too much for the journalist, who made 
a bolt for the door and made good his escape. 


A Gorgonzola Census. —Professor Dametz, who 
has devoted considerable time to the study of the 
fragrant subject, says that the population of an ordi- 
nary cheese when a few weeks old is greater than 
the number of persons upon the earth. He has 
made some interesting researches dealing with the 
minute organisms found in cheese. From a micro- 
scopic examination of a soft variety of cheese he 
obtained the following statistics: In fifteen grains of 
cheese, when perfectly fresh, from 90,000 to 140,000 
microbes were found, and when the cheese was 
seventy days old the population had increased to 
8,000,000 in each fifteen grains, An examination 
of a denser cheese at twenty-five days old proved it 
to contain 1,200,000 in each gramme, and when 
forty-five days old 2,000,000 in the same particle. 


A Women’s Whist Club.—Half-a-dozen well- 
to-do Chicago women, each a devoted slave to whist, 
have banded themselves into a queer club. Once 
every week they meet at a hairdresser’s and play 
what they call “shampoo whist.” A card-player is 
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likely to wonder how six persons can play 
whist, but the shampoo article is not different 
from the ordinary game. While four of the 
women play the other two are going through 
the shampoo or hair-drying process. As soon 
as one of them has had her tresses dried sufficiently to be put up she 
takes another’s seat at the whist table, and so the game is not 
interrupted for an hour or two. 


For Bachelors Only.—Reading is sometimes a delightful luxury 
at meal-times, and to pander to this taste a cruet and reading stand 
combined has been invented. A light wire frame is affixed to the 
handle of the cruet by a pin working in a socket. On this a news- 
paper or magazine may be placed and read in comfort during the 
meal, the cruet below remaining quite free for use. Of course, a wile 
should make short work of this invention, and so it is carefully 
declared that it is for the use of “ bachelors only.” 


Shot by a Dead Man.— Major Forrest, D.S.O., tells a story of a 
British soldier being killed by a Boer who was himself perfectly dead. 
The dead man tenaciously held his rifle in a death grip, his fingers. 
all but closing over the trigger. That which he had evidently failed 
to do in his last moments of life was given to him to do in death. 
The soldier approached the body to give it decent burial, but just as 
he touched it the fingers suddenly closed over the trigger and the 
rifle went off, leaving the soldier dead at the dead man’s feet. 


A Correction.--Referring to a photograph which I published last 
week of the sole survivor of the Birkenhead, Mr. J. Hollingshead 
tells me that I was not quite accurate. Captain Bond Shelton of Moy, 
Ireland, who was a lieutenant in the Lancers and was on board the 
Birkenhead at the time of the disaster, is still alive. Captain Shelton 
helped to marshall his men in order on the deck while the women 
and children were saved. He isa relative and trustee of Lord Lowth 
and a member of the “ Rag” and the Old Travellers’ Club. 


Universal Lights.—A reform which the National Cyclists’ Union 
is endeavouring to effect is that of a law obliging all vehicles. 
all over the country to carry lights after dark. This ought to be 
supported not only by cyclists and motorists but also by many 
drivers of horsed vehicles out of regard for their own safety. For 
instance, it is one of the pleasing habits of the cart-driving fraternity 
in many parts of the country to return from market or fair half drunk,. 
fall asleep in the cart, and leave the horse to find his way home. 
This he does, keeping the middle of the road, and heeding neither 
lights nor warnings, while as his vehicle carries no light the first 
sign of it on a moonless night may be a collision. 


Coronation Prices.—A good instance of the prices which houses. 
are fetching for the coronation season is supplied by the sum which 
is to be paid for Brook House, Upper Brook Street. This fine 
mansion, the principal front of which looks out on Park Lane and 
Hyde Park, is the residence of Lord Tweedmouth, who has let it 
furnished for six weeks, including the coronation week and the weeks 
immediately before and after, to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who is coming 
over here as special envoy to represent the United States on that 
occasion ; £5,000, | hear, is the sum to be paid. 


THE TOMB OF THE RHODES FAMILY 
In the St. Pancras Old Churchyard, close to St. Pancras Station 
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The Railway with Least Rolling 
Stock.—The smallest railway to have any 
engines and rolling stock at all in this 
country is the Easingwold Railway Company. 
Indeed, no railway could have fewer vehicles 
on its lines, for its whole stock in trade consists of one engine and 
two carriages. Whether these two carriages run always attached 
to the train at the same time or take it turn and turn about is 
a problem not easily to be solved. The railway was built by 


A RAILWAY COMPANY WITH THE LEAST ROLLING STOCK IN THE WORLD 


The whole stock in trade of the Easingwold Railway Company in Yorkshire consists 
of one engine and two carriages 


private enterprise and opened in July, 1891, in order to bring the 
people of the prosperous North Riding town of Easingwold into 
touch with the county town of York. Up to that date Easingwold had 
no direct railway connection with anywhere, so to speak. The 
line is some two miles and a half in length and has already proved 
extremely useful, especially on market days, to both the towns it 
joins. But there is no accommodation for cheap trippers ; no heavy 
trains of luggage and goods ever wear down this line. 


Union Jacks made in Germany.—It seems incredible, but it is 
unfortunately true, that more than half the number of flags which 
will be seen flying on coronation day, and afterwards, from every 
pillar and post and rooftop in the kingdom will be of foreign make. 
Thousands of orders are now being executed in Germany, France, 
and New York. These include orders for imperial standards, union 
jacks, and blue, red, and white ensigns, besides streamers galore, all 
of various sizes, from the little toy flag measuring two by three inches 
to mammoth standards measured by yards. The sole reason for this 
state of things apparently is that flags are made considerably cheaper 
out of the country than in. The more expensive standards, how- 
ever, and ensigns usually seen flying from 
hotels, municipal buildings, and so forth, 
are examples of British manufacture 
because they are composed of a certain 
kind of material which is specially made 
here and in which silk plays the pro- 
minent part. But when these great show 
flags are of abnormal size, as, for 
instance, that displayed by the Marl- 
borough Club, they are supplied from 
Paris or Berlin. 


The Diplomatic Jap.— There 
is humour as well as secrecy in 
diplomacy, and an ex- 
cellent story is recalled 
by the treaty with Japan. 
Years ago the Emperor 
of Japan sent an embassy 
to France to arrange with 


“LOOPING THE LOOP” ON A BICYCLE 


This daring feat was performed recently at Coney Island by an American cyclist named Robert Vandervoort. The “loop” was a wooden 
structure specially erected, and measured 100 yards in circumference. Vandervoort took his machine to a high platform, placed it on 
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about the opening of certain ports which were 
to be declared free for the trade of the 
Republic. The Japanese Government had 
consented to throw open three ports to be 
chosen by France in exchange for three 
French ports, and the Foreign Minister in Paris, who need not be 
named, made his selection in conference with the embassy from: 
Tokio. He chose the ports of Yokohama, Yeddo, and Han Yang. 
The embassy bowed and left. A few days elapsed, and the em- 
bassy called again on the Foreign Minister to inform him 
that Japan had selected the three French ports of Havre,. 
Marseilles, and Southampton. There was a titter in the 
Foreign Office, and the Minister forgot the importance of his: 
business in his merriment. When he could stop laughing he- 
explained to the Japanese Minister that Southampton was in 
England. ‘We are perfectly aware of it,” said the Minister, 
“and Han Yang is in Corea.” 


Professional Poisoners. — Among the curious cases 
reported in the Bombay police records during last year 
were two in the Satara district and four in Sholapur known: 
as ‘‘Giri? cases. A gang of professional poisoners, repre- 
senting themselves to be tle emissaries of the managers of 
the Giri temple, lured well-to-do people from their homes: 
with promises of large loans from the funds of the temple. 
They made it a condition that the would-be recipient of the 
loan should, as a guarantee of good faith, pay to the temple: 
agency a certain sum as earnest money. Starting from 
their homes with the requisite amount of money the dupes travelled 
for some distance in the company of the self-styled “ Giri” agents, 
who at a convenient spot poisoned their victims and decamped with: 
the cash. 


Metal Jewellery.—Metals, according to Professor Roberts-Austen,. 
may be burned for the sake of the heat and light they produce just 
as ordinary fuels are burned. But the buriing of metals differs from: 
that of ordinary fuels in that the products of combustion are not 
gaseous but solid. The burning of aluminium gives sapphires and 
rubies in the place of ashes. An instance of burning metal for the 
sake of light is furnished by the ‘‘magnesium star,” a contrivance by 
which a shell packed with magnesium and attached to a parachute 
is fired electrically high in the air, thus producing an illumination 
of the ground beneath at night. This finds its use in warfare. 
Recently aluminium has been found to be an admirable fuel for 
producing an intense heat to be used in welding. 


A Prince Eddy Story.—Here are the two latest stories of that 
delightful little pickle, Prince Edward of Wales. His father 
found him drawing ships the other day and was much pleased 
at what he thought was a sign of 
a true vocation for his own be- 
loved calling. ‘Daddy, I want 
to be a sailor,” said the little 
Prince. ‘‘That’s right,” said 
his fathe’. ‘* Daddy’s a sailor yow 
know—so you would like 
to beone too?” ‘ Yes,” 
was the answer, “‘ yousee, 
daddy, I don’t like doing 
my lessons, and it doesn’t 
take much brains to be a 
sailor, does it, daddy ?” 
The little Prince has evi- 
dently a logical mind. 
Lately he was consulting 
with his governess what 
he should buy for his. 
parents for Easter. “I 
think they would like 
some pretty books,” sug- 
gested the lady, ‘ No,” 
said the — youngster 
thoughtfully, “I gave 
them some beautiful 
Easter eggs last 
year, you know. 
They didn’t eat 
them, but gave: 
them back tome. 
I think I will 
give them Eas- 


a long inclined plane prepared for the experiment, and then shouted, ‘I'm coming.” The bicycle shot down the path, then up to the ter eggs again. 


ceiling of the loop, finally down the opposite side and out to safety 


this year !” 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES 
Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) at Lancaster Gate. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 

Mrs. Craigie, or Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie, has ‘‘John Oliver Hobbes” for her pen-name. She is the daughter of Mr. John Morgan Richards, the 

president of the American Society in London and a well-known citizen of the United States. She is one of the most brilliant writers of our day and 

her stories, ‘‘Some Emotions and a Moral,” ‘The Herb-Moon,” ‘A School for Saints,” and ‘Robert Orange,” have brought her continually growing 
repute. She has also been a successful playwright 
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Scientific Chimney-felling.—The accompany- 
ing photograph shows the operation of felling a 
chimney-stack lately standing on the Home Farm, 
Strathfieldsaye, the estate of the Duke of Wellington. 
The two men who came to do the work belonged 
to a well-known firm of steeplejacks whose business 
it was to fell the chimney in any place or position 
desired, which they achieved by removing bricks at 
the base of the chimney, shown in the first photo- 
graph, to weaken the stack until it lost balance. 
The chimney thus soon began to move, and fell 
in one piece until it almost touched the ground. 
When it reached the earth it smashed to bits, 
and many or: the bricks were buried deeply in the 
soil. 


New Use for Ping-pong.—The biggest ping- 
pong bat ever seen in London was recently drawn 
on a horse-trolley through the principal streets ot 
the south-western district. It was about 20 ft. in 
diameter and has been constructed in the cause of 
charity. The ponderous vellum face was printed 
with particulars of the three-days’ ping-pong tourna- 
ment to be given in Rattersea Town Hall in aid of 
the Bolingbroke Hospital. 


Kicking a Duke.--The Duke of Genoa, who 
is coming to England in command of an Italian 
warship at the time of the coronation, was educated 
at Harrow. The duke’s command over the English 
idiom was imperfect, and it is amusing to recall 
the head master’s astonished expression when, in 
reply to a gracious request about his French lessons, 
the duke replied, “Ob, the French is easy enough 
but the French master is beastful.” On October 3, 
1869, the Cortes of Spain decided to offer their 
crown to the Duke of Genoa, then a fourth-form boy 
at Harrow. When the news went abroad that the 
offer had been accepted all the 500 boys in the 
school kicked the duke, with the laudable ambi- 
tion of being able to say in after life that they had 
kicked the King of Spain. This was a little pre- 
mature, for unluckily King Victor Emmanuel, fear- 
ing dynastic complications, compelled his nephew to reject the 
proffered crown, so the hapless prince got all the kicks and none 
of the halfpence. 


Parliament.—The House has never been particularly kind to its 
fair visitors. Long ago, in the days when duchesses sold their 
kisses for votes, the House of Lords forbade them to enter, and a 
battle royal ensued between the ladies and the peers. The Lord 


fHE GENTLE.ART OF CHIMNEY-FELLING 


The above photograph shows a huge chimney which was lately felled at 


Strathfieldsaye. The problem for the ‘‘fellers” was to prevent it falling 


on the adjoining buildings 
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Russell 


HOW ‘“W. G." KEPT IN CRICKET PRACTICE DURING THE WINTER MONTHS 
During the past few months W. G. Grace has been batting on a matting pitch which he 


has had laid down under cover at the Crystal Palace 


Chancellor had sworn that he would not let them in, and the Duchess 
of Queensberry had sworn that ladies should come in. “ This being 
reported,” we read inan old diary, ‘the peers resolved to starve them 
out.” An order was made that the doors should not be opened till 
they had raised their siege. These amazons now showed themselves 
qualified for the duty even of foot soldiers. They stood there till 
five in the afternoon without either sustenance or intermission, now 
and then playing volleys of thumps, kicks, and raps against the 
door with so much violence that the speakers in the House were 
scarce heard. At last, by strategy worthy of a general, the ladies 
‘Call rushed in and placed themselves in the front row of the gallery,” 
where they remained till an hour before midnight applauding or 
hissing to their hearts’ content. 


Apotheosis of Ping-pong.—The popular game is to reach its 
highest level in the summer. Hitherto ping-pong tournaments have 
taken place in public halls or private houses. A few weeks on ahead 
will see the opening of a ping-pong tournament at Hurlingham under 
the auspices of the Jockey Club of polo. It may well be expected 
that there will be a rush for free passes on the part of the fair votaries 
of the game for this occasion. The tournament will not be absolutely 
open ; ladies who wish to enter for it will have to be “ introduced ” 
by a member. This rule cannot fail to exclude some good players ; 
the tournament will not, therefore, be a national test of skill but will 
point the high-water mark of fashion which the game has reached. 


Bikes by Rail.—Cyclists whose bicycles have suffered in luggage 
vans owing to the piling of other luggage against them, and have 
found that they had no remedy against the company because the 
company expressly refused liabilities, will be glad to hear that the 
National Cyclists’ Union is promoting a bill in Parliament which 
makes the companies liable for damage done to bicycles while under 
their charge. If the bill becomes law it is probable that the com- 
panies will then do what they ought to have done at the outset—allot 
special compartments to bicycles and forbid the hurling in of pro- 
miscuous luggage along with the machines. 
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Changing the King’s Guard.—Shortly 
before eleven o’clock every morning one of 
the most picturesque spectacles in London is 
to be witnessed in the Friary Court at St. 
James’s Palace. This is the changing of the 
King’s guard, a ceremony which never fails to 
attract a crowd of sightseers. The new guaid 
marches up headed by the band, and while 
the old guard is being relievei an excellent 
programme of music is performed in the court, 
the effect being, unfortunately, marred by the 
noise of the traffic between the Mall and Pall 
Mall. When the guard has been chinged 
the traffic is stopped, the crowd is moved to 
the pavement, and a clear course afforded for 
the stately slow march. When the court has 
been left and the old guard is parallel with 
the wall of Marlborough House and facing 
Pall Mal! the order is given to quick march, 
and the guard goes off, re-entering the Mall 
by way of the palace and returning to head- 
quarters. In bad weather the ceremony is 
shorn of much of its attractiveness. 


Mixed Guards.—Often enough two of the 
regiments of Guards are represented, the band 
coming, say, from the Grenadier Guards and 
the guard itself from the Coldstream, Scots, or 
Irish Guards. The photographs, for instance, 
show the band of the Irish Guards and the 
guard from the Scots Guards. The slow 
march of the regiment furnishing the guard 
is always played. Of these none is more 
delightful than the still new and fresh ‘‘ Come 
back to Erin.” In the bright weather the 
little children of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are frequently brought by their nurses 
to the wall mentioned to witness the changing 
of the guard. It is perhaps worthy of note 
that without special permission no camera 
may be used to photograph the ceremony. A 
polite inspector intimates that ‘‘ No photographs 
are allowed to be taken. It is contrary to the 
rules and regulations of St. James’s Park.” 
Nevertheless, adventurous snapshotters occa- 
sionally try their luck, and the London police- 
man, who is the wisest man of his kind in the 
whole world, becomes benevolently blind. 


Double-barrelled Generals. —General F. G. 
-Le Grand, to whom the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty have awarded the Good 
Service Pension of £200 a year made vacant 
by the death of General Sir P. C. Penrose, 
R.M.L.I., is an example of what may be 
called—for want of a better expression--the 
double-barrelled general; that is to say, he 


The King's colour 


CHANGING THE 
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occupies the singular position of being a naval 
as well as a military officer, and appears in 
the Wavy List as well as the Army List. 
General Le Grand, who was born at the end 
of 1836, served at the siege of Sebastopol. In 
the Zulu War of 1879 he was major of a 
battalion of Royal Marines sent to South 
Africa for special service, and in 1882 saw a 
good deal of service in connection with the 
Egyptian War. It is curious, by the way, 
how little the public knows of the arduous 
work which has been accomplished by many 
of our marine officers. 


Lord Charles Beresford’s Slips.—Rear- 
Admirai Lord Charles Beresford never does 
things by halves. When he was contesting 
York he swarmed up a lamp-post the better 
to address the free and independent electors 
of that ancient city ; and having hauled down 
his flag as second in command of the finest 
and most powerful fleet of warships the world 
has ever known he promised to roll up his 
sleeves and fight the good fight of naval 
efficiency even at the cost of a court-martial. 
In the zeal and excitement of the first round 
Lord Charles hit out rather wildly, and he 
has had occasion to explain that some parts 
of his recent speech at a special meeting of 
the London Chamber of Commerce did not 
bear the meaning that has been attached to 
them. As a matter of fact his words were 
clear enough. In the last naval manceuvres 
he said the reserve fleet “was handled by an 
admiral who did not know how to handle it. 
He made every mistake possible for a man to 
make.” But that was simply and_ solely 
because the admiral had never had any 
practice in tactical work, and Lord Charles 
frankly said he would have done just the 
same thing himself, and so would any other 
admiral. 

A Silent Admiral.—Now the admiral to 
whom Lord Charles referred so pointedly was 
Rear - Admiral Sir Gerard H. U. Noel, 
K.C.M.G., who was in command of fleet “ B,” 
which was the reserve fleet. Admiral Noel is 


a silent admiral, and apart from regulations 
forbidding him to retaliate in a case like this 
he is not the man to come forward to defend 
himself. 


Nor has he need to do so, for on a 
never-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sion he sufficiently proved 
his nerve and worth. That 
was when the Vicforia was 
rammed and sunk by the 
Camperdown. Admiral 
Noel, who was then captain 
of the /Vile, saw from the 
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first that Tryon’s signal was a mistake, and it 
was only by his prompt and undeviating deci- 
sion to keep clear of the l’#ctorta, whatever 
happened, that he prevented his own ship from 
being drawn into a terrible disaster. To say 
the least, Lord Charles Beresford made an 
unlucky slip in referring as he did to the 
admiral of the reserve fleet; and he was 
scarcely happier in claiming that an admiral, 
to win a fight, must be in the prime of life. 
Rodney, Howe, and Samuel Hood-—to name 
three tough old fighters at random—were 
approaching seventy when they won. their 
greatest victories. 

Valiant Gunners.—‘ It is clear,” wrote 
Lord Kitchener in his despatch to the War 
Office on the Tweebosch reverse, “that the 
infantry fought well and that the artillery 
have kept up the traditions of their regiment.” 
Probably no truer words have been put on 
record concerning the conduct of British 
troops since the war began. For the second 
time the officers and men of the 38th Battery 
have stood by their guns to the last, and for 
more than the second time the officers and 
men of the Northumberland Fusiliers have 
held their ground with inflexible courage. It 
was outside Lindley some months after the 
war began that Major Oldfield, commanding 
the 38th Battery, was killed by an explosive 
bullet, and thirteen of his men also fell. They 
had been under heavy shell fire all day and 
were working the guns under a terrible rifle 
fire when the end came. 


Close Fighting.—The Boers got so near 
the guns that they took the handspikes and 
tangent sights, and as the 38th had no officers 
left a subaltern was lent by the H.A.C. Battery 
of the C.1.V. To such a condition were the 
38th reduced that they were in possession 
of only about half-a-dozen attenuated Boer 
ponies. Lindley was a gallant affair, fit pre- 
decessor of that Tweebosch fight in which 
two guns of the battery, although unprotected, 
continued in action until every man excepting 
Lieutenant T. P..W. Nesham was hit, and 
that brave young officer chose to be killed 
rather than surrender. 

“The Ever - Fighting, Never - Failing 
Fifth.”—Fit comrades of the 38th were the 
200 Northumberland Fusiliers, who with two 
guns of the 4th Battery held on for three 
hours with Lord Methuen when he found 
himself isolated before his capture. ‘ The 
Ever-Fighting, Never-Failing Fifth” was a 
favourite saying of Wellington in ‘connection 
with the services of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers in the Peninsula, and in all proba- 
bility in days to come Loid Methuen will speak 
of the old Fifth in the same way. A consider- 
able addition has to be made to the total 
casualties of the Fifth during the war which 
were given in a recent number of THE TATLER. 
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SOME SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH I HAVE SEEN 
By George W. E. Russell. 


VII. 
mong other resuits of that “Emulous 
Ostentation ” which I have described 
is the diminution of ball-giving. When I 
first grew up there were infinitely more balls 
From Easter till August there 
every night, and a 


than now. 
were at least two 
hostess counted herself lucky if she had 
only one rival to contend with. Between 
eleven p.m. and twoa.m. Grosvenor Place was 
blocked by the opposing streams of carriages 
going from Mayfair to Belgravia and from 
Belgravia to Mayfair. There were three or 
four really great Houses—‘* Houses” with a 
capital H—such as Grosvenor House, Stafford 
House, Dudley House, and Montagu House— 
where a ball could scarcely help being an 
event—or, as Pennialinus would say, ‘a 
function.” But, putting these on one side, 
the great mass of hostesses contrived to give 
excellent balls where everyone went and every- 
one enjoyed themselves, with very little fuss 
and no ostentation. The drawing-room of an 
ordinary house in Belgravia or Grosvenor 
Square made a perfectly sufficient ballroom. 
A good floor, a good band, and plenty of 
light were the only essentials of success. 
Decoration was represented by such quaint 
devices as pink muslin on the banisters or 
green festoons dependent from the chandelier. 
A good supper was an additional merit, and, 
if the host produced his best champagne, he 
was held in just esteem by dancing men. 
But yet I well remember a cold supper at 
a ball which the present King and Queen 
attended, in 1881, and no one grumbled, though 
perhaps the young bloods thought it a little 
old-fashioned. The essence ofa good ball was 
not expense or display or overwhelming pre- 
paration but the certainty that you would 
meet your friends. Boys and girls danced 
and married women looked on, or only stole a 
waltz when their juniors were at supper. In 
those days a ball was really a merry-making. 

Nowadays I gather from the Morning 
Post that balls are comparatively rare events, 
but what they lack in frequency they make up 
As to the sums which the 
Heits and the Heims, the Le Beers and the De 
Porters, lavish on one night’s entertainment 


in ostentation. 


I hear statistical accounts which not only 
outrage stagger credibility. 
Here again the rushing flood of ill-gotten gold 
has overflowed its banks, and polluted the 
‘* crystal river of unreproved enjoyment.” 


economy but 


There is yet another form of entertainment 
which Emulous Ostentation has destroyed. A 
few years ago there still were women in London 
who could hold a “salon.” Of these gather- 
ings the principal attraction was the hostess, 
and ina secondary degree the agreeableness 


of the people whom she could gather round 


her. Of fuss and finery, decoration and dis- 


play, there was absolutely nothing. A typical 
instance of what I mean will perhaps recur 
to the memory of some who read this paper. 
Picture to yourself two not very large and 
rather dingy rooms. The furniture is dark and 
old-fashioned—mahogany and rosewood, with 
here and there a good cabinet or a French arm- 
chair. No prettinesses of lace and china ; no 
flowers; and not very much light. Books 
everywhere, some good engravings, a comfort- 
able sofa, and a tray of tea and coffee. That 
was all. It is difficult to conceive a less 
ostentatious or a more economical mode of 
entertaining ; yet the lady who presided over 
that “salon” had been for fifty years one -of 
the most celebrated women in Europe; had 
been embraced by Napoleon, had flirted with 
the Allied Sovereigns, had been glorified by 
Byron, had discussed scholarship with Grote 
and statecraft with Metternich, had sat to 
Lawrence, caballed with Antouelli. 
Even in old age and decrepitude she opened 
her rooms to her friends every evening in the 
year, in the depths of 
September found her court deserted. Certainly 
it was a sociai triumph, and one has only to 


and 


and never even 


compare it with the scene in the stockbroker’s « 


saloon—the blaze of electric light, the jungle 
of flowers, the furniture from Sinclair’s, the 
pictures from Christie’s— and to contrast 
the assembled guests. Instead of celebrities, 
notorieties — women at once under-dressed 
and over-dressed ; men with cent. per cent. 
written deep in every line of their expressive 
countenances; and at the centre of the 
throng a hostess in a diamond crown, who 
conducts her correspondence by telegraph 
because her spelling is a little shaky, and 
mistakes in telegrams are charitably attributed 
to the clerks. 

One of the worst properties of Emulous 
Ostentation is that it naturally affects its 
victims with an insatiable thirst for money. 
If Mrs, Tymmyns in Onslow Gardens is to 
have as good a dinner, and as smart a 
victoria, and as large a tiara as her friend, 
Mrs. Goldbug, in Park Lane it is obvious that 
Mr. Tymmyns must find the money somehow. 
Who wills the end wills the means; and if 
social exigencies demand a larger outlay the 
Tymmynses cannot afford to be too scrupulous 
about their method of providing for it. I 
suppose it is this consideration which makes 
us just now a nation of gamblers whereas our 
more respectable but less adventurous fathers 
were well content to be a nation of shop- 
keepers. 

Of course, in all ages there has been a 
gambling clique in society, but in old days 
it kept itself, as the saying is, to itself. 
Of necessity it always was on the look-out 
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for neophytes to initiate and to pillage, but 
the non-gambling majority of society regarded 
the gambling minority with horror; and a 
man who palpably meant to make money out 
of a visit to a country house would probably 
have been requested to withdraw. ‘‘ Order a 
fly for Mr. L. at eleven o’clock,” said old 
Lord C. to the butler when a guest had 
committed a social atrocity under his roof. 
“Thank you, Lord C.,” said Mr. L, ‘‘ but not 
forme, Iam not going to-day.” “Oh yes, you 
are,” responded the host, and secreted himself 
in his private apartments till the offender had 
been duly extruded. Similar justice would, | 
think, have been dealt out to a gambler who 
rooked the young and the inexperienced. 
Not so to-day ; the pigeon, however unfledged 
and tender, is the appointed prey of the rook, 
and the venerable bird who does the plucking 
is entirely undeterred by any considerations of 
pity, shame, or fear. “Is he any good ?” is 
a question which circulates round the board 
of green cloth whenever a new face fresh from 
Oxford or Sandhurst is noted in the social 
throng. “Oh yes, he’s all right, I know his 
people,” may be the cheerful response ; or else, 
in a very different note, ‘‘ No, he hasn’t got 
a feather to fly with.” 
on whom this disparaging verdict is pro- 


Fortunate is the youth 


nounced, for in that case he may escape the 
benevolent attentions of the 


Many-winter'd crow 
That leads the gambling rookery home. 

But even impecuniosity do s not always 
protect the inexperienced. A lady who had 
lived for some years in the country returned 
to London not long ago and, enumerating the 
social changes which she had observed, she 
said, “ People seem to marry on £500 a year 
and yet have diamond tiaras.” It was, 
perhaps, a too hasty generalisation, but an 
instance in point immediately recurred to my 
recollection. A young couple had married 
with no other means of subsistence than 
smartness, good looks, and pleasant manners. 
After a prolonged tour round the country 
houses of their innumerable friends they 
settled down at Woolwich. ‘ Why Wool- 
wich?” was the natural inquiry ; and the 
reason, when at length it came to light, was 
highly characteristic of the age. It appeared 
that these kind young people used to give 
nice little evening parties, invite the “ gentle- 
men cadets” from Woolwich Academy, and 
make them play cards formoney. The device 
of setting up housekeeping on the pocket- 
money of babes and sucklings is thoroughly 
symptomatic of our decadence. Emulous 
Ostentation makes everyone want more money 
than he has, and at the same time drugs all 
scruples of conscience as to the method of 


obtaining it, 
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THE HON. SYBIL DRUMMOND 


is a half-sister of the new Earl of Perth, who is better known as Lord Strathallan 
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The Tyrwhitt Legend.—One of the few 
ladies who may attend the coronation as 
peeresses in their own right is the Baroness 
Berners, whose title dates from 1455. Nearly 
fifty years ago she was married to the late Sir 
Henry Tyrwhitt, who then adopted the Berners 
family name of Wilson. His own was an 
ancient and honourable patronymic; it had 
its origin long before the days of the Con- 
queror, and the direct male line has never 
failed since Sir Hercules Tyrwhitt ruffled it 
amongst the Norman knights. The story 
goes that a remote ancestor of the Tyrwhitts 
was slain in battle and could not be found 
until the excited conduct of three peewits 
attracted the attention of the searchers. Be- 
neath the birds they discovered the warrior’s 
remains. The lapwing, or peewit as it is 
called from its plaintive cry, was also known 
as the tyrwhit; so the family adopted this 
name and charged upon their shield the three 
peewits in grateful remembrance of the event. 
The present holder of the baronetcy is Sir 
Raymond Tyrwhitt-Wilson, the eldest son of 
the baroness. He is, of course, also heir to 
the barony. 


The Worries of an Earl Marshal.—lIf 
there is a much-worried man in the British 
Isles at present it is the Duke of Norfolk, 
who as Earl Marshal receives the applica- 
tions for seats for the coronation service in 
the Abbey. But the cool audacity of some of 
the applications makes a welcome break in 
the boredom caused by the ‘hundreds of 
impossible demands that pour in daily. 
Witness the following one: “To Earl 
Marshal, Esquire, Duke of Norfolk. Dear 
Sir,—I am sending you tos. for two seats 
in the Abbey on Coronation Day. Me and 
my wife can both sing, and as I am a parish 
clerk I could help you see the people in their 
seats all right. I would not mind standing 
myself so long as the wife could be made 
comfortable.—Yours, &c., J. S.” 


CORA COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD 


Is the widow of the 4th Earl of Strafford, who died in 1899. Her first 
husband was the late Mr. Colgate of New York 
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Coronation Bazaar.—The plans for the 
grand coronation bazaar are now rapidly 
approaching completion, the question of stall- 
holders having been 
finally settled some 
little time ago and the 
scheme of decoration 
arranged. All the de- 
corations will be green 
and white if the present 
plans are adhered to. 
Princess Alexis Dol- 
gorouki evidently in- 
tends her stall to be one 
of the best, or at any 
rate as perfect as she 
can make it, for she 
has sent to Russia for 
the majority of her 
things, which include 
useful as well as orna- 
mental articles. 
Another attraction to 
the Russian stall will be 
the number of beautiful 
girls and women who 
will assist, including 
Miss Agatha Thynne, 
Miss Gladys Wilson, 
Lady Milbanke, Lady 
Grizel Cochrane, Lady 
Eden, the twin Misses 
Vivian, and Miss 
Jeanne Langtry. 
Among those who will 
assist at the American 
stall are the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Mrs. 
Arthur Paget, and pro- 
bably Miss Deacon. 


A Lucky Oversight. 
—Lord de Freyne, 
whose insistence upon 
his rents has caused 
the Castlereagh District 
Council to condemn his 
“tyrannical and heart- 
less action and ruthless 
persecution of his rack- 
rented tenants,” only 
succeeded to his title 
and estates by an odd 
oversight on the part 
of his parents. The 
last Lord de Freyne 
was married in 1851 by 
a Catholic priest to 
Catherine Maree, 
daughter of Luke 
Maree. After three 
sons had been born to 
them it was discovered 
that by the law of the 
land the marriage was 
invalid and the children 
illegitimate. Lord and 
Lady de Freyne were 
then married again in 
the Established Church 
of Grange Gorman, 
Dublin, in 1854, and 
their next son, Arthur 
French, who was born 
in the following year, 
is the present much- 
discussed peer. 


Davis & Sanford 
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An Ancient Lineage.—The de Freynes 
are descended from John French of Galway, a 
man of great wealth and a munificent 
benefactor to the Church in the time of Henry 
VII. His descendant, Patrick French, had 
great estates in Sligo which were seized by 
the Earl of Strafford and partitioned amongst 
Sir Thomas Radcliffe, Sir Philip Perceval, 


Barnett 


LADY MARY GROSVENOR 


Is the elder daughter of Catherine Duchess of Westminster and aunt 


of the present duke 


and others. They were subsequently restored 
by order of the British Parliament with 
£28,000 main rates in 1641, but Cromwell 
again dispossessed him. His grandson, John 
French, otherwise called the Tierna More, 
commanded a troop of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons at the battle of Aughrim, and was 
attainted on account of his Whig principles by 
James II. in the Parliament held at Dublin in 
1690. He lived to be a member of Parliament 
under William III., however, and when he 
died in 1734 was waked right royally, his 
body lying in state for three days and nights, 
and the country being feasted round it. His 
grandson again, another John French, known 
as Shane Dhu, who was member of Parlia- 
ment for Roscommon from 1743-75, was 
drowned in the latter year together with his. 
brother, Robert, on his passage from Dublin to 
Parkgate. He was to have been called to the 
House of Peers as Lord Dungar. His brother, 
who succeeded him, refused to accept the title, 
and it was his grandson who became, in 
1839, the first Lord de Freyne, 


Historic Tapestries.—South Kensington 
Museum is temporarily enriched with the 
Duke of Devonshire’s historical tapestries, 
which he has sent there to be repaired 
and renovated. These tapestries belong to 
the close of the fifteenth century, but later 
were cut into strips to hang round the 
windows of Hardwicke Hall to keep out the 
draughts by that autocratic lady, Bess of 
Hardwicke, who founded the fortunes of the 
Cavendish family, 
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Lafayette 


LADY MOYRA CAVENDISH 


Is a half-sister of the Duke of St. Albans and wife of Mr. Richard Cavendish, a younger brother of Mr. Victor Cavendish, 
who is heir-presumptive to the Duke of Devonshire 
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Lord Derby’s Heir.—No one has come 
better out of the last session of Parliament 
than Lord Stanley. There is a certain bull- 
dog directness and honesty about his blunt 
speeches which are calculated to convince 
without arousing hostility. Not even the 
most rabid Nationalist gets really angry with 
Lord Stanley or supposes that anything but a 
strong sense of duty actuates him in under- 
taking the drudgery of the finance side of the 
War Office. In this respect he resembles an 
otherwise most dissimilar man, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and it is quite possible that in 
the future he may hold the same place in the 
respect of his country. It is curious to 
remember that but for an accident Lord 
Stanley might now be Crown Prince of 
Greece. 


The Offer of a Throne.—When the Greeks 
were prospecting around Europe in search of 
a king they at one time offered the throne to 
the Lord Derby who preceded Lord Stanley’s 
father. If he had accepted it the present 
Lord Derby would be King of Greece now, 
and Lord Stanley would be the heir to the 
throne. The former Lord Derby, however, 
was not cut out for a hero of romance, and he 
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ONE OF THE KING’S PAGES 


Hon. Victor A. Spencer, son of Lady Churchill 
of Rolleston 


refused the offer, which caused Mr 
Disraeli to remark that the Stanleys were 
always “an unimaginative race.” Lord 
Stanley inherits many of the solid, 
sterling qualities of his father, and bears 
but little resemblance to his grandfather, 
“the Rupert of debate.” 

A King’s Friend.—Lord Alington 
has again taken Down Place, near Bray, 
for the summer months, and he and Lady 
Alington will entertain a large party ot 
friends for Ascot. The King visited them 
there last year, and at that time a good 
deal of perplexity was created by the 
announcement that his Majesty had gone 
to stay with “ Lord Allingham,” a person 
unknown to the peerages. Lord 
Alington, before his second marriage, 
was very intimate with the then Prince 
and Princess of Wales. He entertained 
them both in the country and in town. 
Since his remarriage his fine town house 
in South Audley Street has been often 
to let, and he and Lady Alington up to 
last year lived chiefly at remote Crichel. 


Lady Alington.—Lady Alington was 
née Miss Evie Leigh, daughter of the 
late Mr. Henry Blundell Leigh, a well- 
known sportsman in his time. Coming 
ofa sporting family it was natural that 
she should be attracted by so keen and 
true a sportsman as her present husband, 
with the lustre of having won the Derby, 
in conjunction with Sir Frederick John- 
stone, round his head. Lady Alington 
makes an admirable hostess and lady 
bountiful at Crichel, where she is much 
beloved. Since their tenancy of Down 
Place she has developed a great taste for 
the river. 


Lord Braye.—Lord Braye, in imitation 
of many Romanist lords, is going out to the 
seat of war in command of his militia. Hitherto 
he has been chiefly known as a very active 
worker and organiser in the department of 
the administration of his Church, and he has 
laboured very zealously in this direction. His 
occasional speeches in the House of Lords 
have had to do with questions connected with 
his own faith—such as the King’s oath—and 
he has made no attempt to emulate the 
example of the Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Denbigh in entering into purely lay politics. 
His barony is an old one, dating from 
Henry VIII. 


Some Queer Pairings.—It is said that 
“adversity makes strange bedfellows,” but 
the coronation will see even stranger pair- 
ings. All duly wedded peeresses, no matter 
what may be their antecedents, have a right 
to be present at the coronation, whether they 
are eligible for presentation at Court or not ; 
and all the peeresses will be “ paired” accord- 
ing to the table of precedence. The Mar- 
chioness of Headfort, #ée Miss Rosie Boote of 
the Gaiety chorus, will be paired with the Mar- 
chioness of Sligo; the Countess of Orkney, 
née Miss Connie Gilchrist of terpsichorean 
fame, will be temporarily attached to the 
group formed by the four Countesses of 
Seafield ; the Countess of Clancarty, better 
known to social history as Miss Belle Bilton 
of the “halls,” will walk beside the Countess 
of Limerick or the Countess of Powis, who is 
prouder of her lineage and descent than per- 
haps any other woman in England ; and if the 
Poulett peerage is settled before June 26 the 
lady who ground the famous barrel-organ will 
be paired with the Countess of Jersey or 
perhaps the Countess of Erroll. 
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Alice Hughes 
DEBUTANTE 


Is a daughter of Cora Countess of Strafford by her 


first husband 


A Coming Ball.—The annual ball in aid 
of the London Hospital Convalescent Home 
at Tankerton is fixed for Wednesday, April 30, 
at the Grafton Gallery. The list of patronesses 
includes, among others, the Duchess of 
Somerset, the Duchess of Bedford, Consuelo 
Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the Lady Frances Balfour. 
This ball is always a great success, and I can 
strongly recommend those who desire to 
combine pleasure with helping a most de- 
serving charity to purchase tickets at once. 
Everyone knows the Grafton Gallery is the 
best place in London for dancing, and the 
supper arrangements are in the hands of 
Messrs. Benoist. ‘Tickets (price £1 Is.) may 
be obtained from the honorary secretaries— 
Mrs. Spender, 29, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
and Mrs, Theodore McKenna, 22, Portland 
Place, W. 

Lady Grey de Ruthyn.—This noble lady 
is the wife of Lord Grey de Ruthyn, who 
claims to carry the golden spur at the 
coronation. She is tall, stately, and very 
handsome. Sheis the daughter of Mr. James 
Foster, who was formerly in the Dragoon 
Guards and owns Cranborne Hall in Windsor 
Forest. As she is his only daughter she is 
an heiress, which is a good thing, for Lord 
Grey de Ruthyn is not rich for his position, 
which is due to the fact that in the division 
of the sub-titles on the extinction of the 
marquisate of Hastings the estates went 
elsewhere. As a girl before her marriage 
Miss Foster was much admired in London 
ballrooms in the season, where she was an 
indefatigable and graceful dancer. She has 
no children, which is a grief to her. 
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Mendelssohn 


LADY HELEN VINCENT 


Is the wife of Sir Edgar Vincent, M.P., and the eldest daughter of Lord Feversham. She is a sister of Lady Cynthia Graham, 
Lady Ulrica Duncombe, and the late Duchess of Leinster 
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Lady Pirbright.—Lady Pirbright is the 
second wife of Lord Pirbright, and as he was 
not raised to the peerage until after his second 
marriage (being known before that as Baron 
Henry de Worms), and has no sons by either 
marriage, she is the first and will be the 
last Lady Pirbright. She is the daughter of 
one Lord Mayor of London, the late Sir 
Benjamin Phillips, and the sister of another, 
Sir George Faudel- Phillips. She retains 
- traces of great beauty of the decidedly auburn 
kind, in which she resembles her brother, 
Sir George. This colouring is rare among 
the Jews, and is almost unknown among the 
Western or Peninsula branch. It is less rare 
among the Eastern or German-Slavonic 
branch, from which the family is sprung. 


Sir William Barrington.—Our new repre- 
sentative at Stockholm, Sir William Barring- 
ton, is the great-uncle of Viscount Barrington 
and the uncle of the Countess of Craven and 
Lady Haldon. He hasa long journey to make 
before he can reach his new station, for he is 
at present at Buenos Ayres as British Minis- 
ter. He will come to London on his way, 
put up for a while at his comfortable chambers 
in the Albany, and kiss hands on his promo- 
tion. He is a many-sided man, fond of 
sport, cricket, athletics, and racing. He is 
a member of that convivial little coterie origin- 
ally started by the late Duke of Beaufort, 
Pratt’s Club. .He is a bachelor, which is 
unfortunate from the point of view of Stock- 
holm society; but that is easily remediéd. 


Lady Henry Gordon-Lennox.—This lady, 
the widow (by her third marriage) of a brother 
of the Duke of Richmond and former M.P. 
for Chichéster, was of remarkable beauty in 
her youth and retains much of it in a maturer 
and riper style. She is one of the best-known 
hostesses in London and is privileged to 
entertain royalty among other illustrious 
persons. Her house-—one of the largest in. 
Prince’s Gate—is a dream of good taste and 
a veritable palace of art treasures. At the 
back there is a private entrance straight into 
a square garden, and here in the summer 
Lady Henry, with the consent of the garden 
committee, gives garden parties, invitations 
for which are much desired. Once she gave 
one in the evening, when the gardens were 
brilliantly illuminated, 


THE HON. MARY GARDNER 


The youngest daughter of Lady Burghclere 
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Mrs. Eustace FitzGerald.—The Hon. 
Mrs. Eustace FitzGerald is doubly an honour- 
able, being so in her own right as the daughter 
of Lord Barrington, while her husband is the 
son of the late Lord 
FitzGerald, and what 
perhaps is even more 
important she is a 
beauty of a peculiarly 
delicate and graceful 
kind. As a girlshe was 
much admired from 
the moment of her 
début, and after her 
marriage, when she 
used to chaperon her 
younger sister, the pair 
always attracted con- 
siderable attention. 
Mrs. Eustace  Fitz- 
Gerald is fond of sport, 
riding, music, and the 
drama. She prefers to 
live in the country, but 
is not at all insensible 
to the charms of town 
in the season. She 
has two little daughters 
who strongly ‘resemble 
their mother; and she 
is very proud of her 
eldest, Master Derek 
FitzGerald. 


Mrs. Arthur Somer- 
set.—Mrs. Arthur 
Somerset and her hus- 
band, who is Lord Rag- 
lan’s younger brother, 
are indeed a handsome 
couple. Heis tall, fair, 
every inch a soldier, ana intensely devoted to 
sport. He was formerly in the Rifle Brigade. 
Mrs. Arthur Somerset, who was zée Miss Louisa 
Hodgson, is feézze, slight, dark, and of rich 
yet delicate complexion. There is a great 
deal of beauty in her mother’s family and she 
has inherited most of it. When the couple 
are in London they re- 
side in one of the old 
houses in Bolton Street, 
which runs from Bath 
House, Piccadilly (Mr. 
Julius Wernher), to Cur- 
zon Street. It is fitted 
up and furnished in the 
most exquisite fashion 
and bears everywhere 
marks of Mrs. Arthur 
Somerset’s taste. 


An Irish Stately 
Home.—Lord and Lady 
Londonderry are at pre- 
sent at their Irish seat, 
Mount Stewart, in county 
Down. The house isa 
very large one, consisting 
of a large main _ block 
and two wings. In the 
centre is a large hall 
which runs through the 
house and rises to the 
top in an immense glass 
dome, which when the 
sun is on it is a con- 
spicuous object for miles 
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around. The architecture is classic. The 
garden front centres in a handsome pillared 
portico and pediment. From the windows 
and any rising part of the grounds charming 
views may be obtained of Lough Strangford 
and its numerous picturesque islets, which 
are said to number 365. One of the remark- 
able features of the grounds is a model of the 
Temple of the Winds at Athens. 


LADY ELIZABETH NORTHCOTE 
A younger daughter of the Earl of Iddesleigh 


Prince Henry and Jonathan,—The crop 
of social bitterness resulting from Prince 
Henry’s visit to the United States almost 
recalls the classical fable of Cadmus and the 
dragon’s teeth. The “ unkindest cut of all,” 
however, that New York society experienced 
was the fact that Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
the lady on whose account Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was partly disinherited by his 
father when he married her, should have 
been selected as the one American hostess to 
entertain the Kaiser’s brother at dinner. 
Mrs. Astor, the supposed leader of the “ Four 
Hundred,” had openly postponed going abroad. 
in the positive certainty that on her would 
fall the honour of entertaining royalty. 


Wily Mrs. Cornelius —But Mrs. Cor- 
nelius took a leaf out of Ah Sin’s book 
and played “a game that was childlike 
and bland.” She wrote a charmingly childish 
and naive letter to Dr. von Holleben, the 
German ambassador at Washington, asking 
simply his advice as to how she could best 
show her grateful remembrance of the kind- 
ness showed her by the Kaiser when in 
Berlin some years ago. The ambassador 
cabled to the Kaiser, and that gallant 
monarch, who also had a pleasant memory of 
the fair Yankee who had since been absorbed. 
into the Vanderbilt dynasty, replied by 
requesting her to ask Prince Henry to dinner 
as he would like him to dine with a represen- 
tative American family. So Mrs. Cornelius. 
triumphed and the rest of New York society 
plus Mrs. Astor tore their hair with envy. 
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Sir Charles Cust.— Sir Charles Cust, 
who is in attendance on the Prince of Wales 
as equerry, has held this office for ten years, 
and during that time he accompanied the 
Prince and Princess in the Ophir. Before 
that he was on the royal yacht, Osborne, and 
before that he served with the naval brigade 
in the Egyptian Campaign, when he earned a 
medal and a star. His original appointment 
to the Osborne was due to his own gallantry, 
but also in part to Queen Victoria’s affection 
and esteem for his mother, Lady Cust, who 
was for years a woman of the bedchamber to 
her Majesty, and came of a family which 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


has for some time had a strong and intimate 
connection with the court, namely, the Bridge- 
mans (Earls of Bradford), Sir Charles is 
through his mother a cousin of Lord 
Bradford. 


Countess of Ravensworth.—The Countess 
of Ravensworth, like the Duchess of Beaufort 
and Lady Savile, was a widow who has 
gained considerably in rank by her second 


Herr AT es rok 


marriage. She was the widow of Captain 
Oswin Baker-Cresswell of the well-known 
estate of Cresswell in Northumberland, and is 
the granddaughter of the 1st Lord Denman 
and aunt of the present peer. It is exactly 
ten years ago since she married Lord Ravens- 
worth, who was a widower, but the union has 
not been blessed with children, though both of 
them have children by their first marriages. 
Lady Ravensworth is a lady of peculiar charm, 
kindly, thoughtful, and bountiful. She is~ 
adored at Ravensworth Castle, the ancestral 
seat, and plays the hostess to perfection in 
Hereford Gardens. 


THE HON. MRS. GRANVILLE LEVESON-GOWER AND HER DAUGHTER, 


Mrs. Leveson-Gower is Lord Monson’s. youngest sister. 


London School Board 
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Lafayette 


IRIS 


Her husband is a cousin of Lord Granville and a member of the 


RHE PALE ER 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lafayette 
MRS. SHEN, WIFE OF THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR 


Silver Ships.—Among the King’s yachting curios is a most 
exquisitely worked model of his yacht, the Arztannia, in silver, 
every rope of the rigging being most faithfully reproduced. This 
model is not a nef in the collector’s sense of the word—that is, 
intended for a table ornament—but is merely for exhibition under 
glass. The late Queen similarly possessed two 
exquisitely-modelled silver ships of even more 
elaborate workmanship, one representing an obso 
lete ship of war and the other the then latest form 
of ironclad, the Victoria. These were presented to 
her Majesty in 1887, and used to be exhibited in 
the grand vestibule at Windsor Castle along with 
the rest of the Jubilee presents. They have now 
been removed in order to clear the vestibule for use. 


The Royal Saloon.—The royal saloon railway 
car in which the Queen made her journey from 
Calais to Hamburg, and in which she will return by 
the same route, is the new double one which was 
built for the King last year. It is divided into 
compartments. There are two highly luxurious 
sleeping-rooms fitted with beds hung on springs as are 
carriages in order to deaden the motion of the train, 
a large day saloon, and two compartments for the 
immediate body servants. The saloon is constructed 
of solid teak with carved fittings and the royal 
arms are emblazoned on each side. The furniture 
is rather plain but exceedingly comfortable, the 
arm chairs and couches being built with an especial 
eye to this. The carriage is lighted throughout by 
the electric light, which is supplied with a most 
convenient variety of switches. There are double 
windows, dust blinds, sun blinds, and other con- 
veniences. When this carriage is not in use it is 
kept at Brussels, mainly because the latter is the 
most convenient centre for the English crossings, 


Princess Charlotte is the eldest sister of the Kaiser. 
eighteen. 
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and partly, no doubt, because it is neutral ground. Queen Victoria’s 
double saloon used to be kept there. It was in its own way a large 
and luxurious affair, but the accommodation it provided was in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the King and Queen. The new car 
is of French construction and was built at St. Denis. 

The King’s Movements.—The King will come up to Marl- 
borough House for a few days before April 21 to hold the second 
levée of the year. This will be the first occasion for half a cen- 
tury on which a levée has been held at this particular season. 
The explanation partly is that according to the old routine some 
three levées would have been held already, whereas actually only 
one has occurred. The result is that the necessary official presenta- 
tions and attendances are very considerably in arrear, and it 
will take a number of levées even under the new rules to get them 
through. The King therefore sets about it early in order that the 
levées may not follow each other too closely. There will be five 
more. 


The King’s Levée.—The apartments in St. James’s Palace 
where the King will hold the second levée of the year on April 21 
are so interesting that it is a great pity they are not thrown 
open to be viewed by the public at a moderate charge of a shilling 
(say) during the long periods when they are not being used for 
court purposes. ‘These state apartments are in the long south front 
of the palace and look out on the gardens. There are three 
approaches to them ; one from the garden, which is reserved for the 
King and Royal Family ; one from Ambassadors’ Court, which is for 
those who have the private ev¢7ée (such as ambassadors, minis'ers, 
goldstick, &c.) ; and a third from the Colour Court, which is the 
general entrance. 

St. James’s State Apartments. —From the hall the approach 
goes up the grand staircase to the evtvée gallery, which opens into 
the guard-room. The walls of the latter are covered with devices 
such as stars, suns, &c., worked out in arrangements of antique 
weapons after the style of the guard-rooms at Hampton Court and 
Windsor Castle. All along this route the Yeomen of the Guard 
are on duty, and their officers help to urge the aspirants on their 
way. The state apartments are all on the first floor, and their long 
windows can be seen from the Mall. Leaving the guard-room the 
aspirants enter the tapestry-room, so called from the valuable 
tapestry on the walls which was made for Charles II., and represents 
the loves of Mars and Venus. Here the Gentlemen of the Body 
Guard begin to marshall the aspirants forward, and in the next room, 
known as Queen Anne’s room, they are arranged by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s deputies and the gentlemen-at-arms into single file. 
From this room they proceed in that order through the ante- 
drawing-room into the throne-room, where they pass before the 
throne. The King stands forward on the dais alone, and the Royal 
Family are grouped at the back with the court. Only one bow is 
made to the King, though in cases where his Majesty wishes to confer 
especial honour he extends his hand to be kissed instead of shaking 
hands as formerly. 


KING EDWARD’S NIECE, PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF SAXE-MEININGEN 


She was married in 1878 at the age of 
She has only one daughter, Feodora, who is married to 
Prince Henry XXX. of Reuss 
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HIS MAJESTY AS SEEN ON MEDALLIONS. 


MEDAL DESIGNED BY MR. GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


The reverse shows the imperial crown, on{which the sun never sets, supported by the British oak and surrounded by 
the emblems of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The medal is issued by the Mint, Birmingham 


The Coming Coronation.—Far ahead as it is the preparations 
for the coronation are keeping all sorts of artisans busy. By far the 
most interesting side of the coronation mementoes are the medals 
that are being struck. 


Mr. Frank Bowcher’s Medals.—The “ British Empire” medal, 
issued by Spinks of Piccadilly, is one of the largest medals (4 in. dia- 
meter) ever manufactured in this country and is the outcome of many 
months’ work. Both 
sides are from models 
designed by Mr. 
Frank Bowcher, who 
had a sitting from his 
Majesty for the por- 
trait. Only 212 copies 
will be struck (of 
which twelve will be 
in gold at £150 each), 
The Spinks have also 
issued a coronation 
medal by Mr. Frank 
Bowcher :— 

The obverse presents 
lifelike portraits of their 
Majesties. The reverse re- 
presents Britannia holding aloft the imperial crown and hastening towards Westminster 
Abbey (the ancient edifice in which the celebrated coronation chair is preserved) 
accompanied by her colonies, which are represented as children attired in their native 
costumes, On the extreme left are Africa, Australasia (accompanied by her kangaroo), 
then America and Asia. To the right of Britannia is a figure of Europe, supporting 
the trident and union shield. The colonies are grouped together by a garland of 
flowers representing the festivities and rejoicings on the happy event. The ribbon is 


gold (in which the King is crowned) and royal purple (in which he is afterwards robed). 
This medal is entirely executed at Spinks's works in London. 


DEVONPORT MEDAL 
Struck to commemorate the King's visit 


THE 


“BRITISH EMPIRE” 


This side of the medal shows a bust of the King supported on each side by em- 
blematical figures of Justice and Industry, Above the King is the figure of Peace, 
expressive of his Majesty's desires. The field is enriched with views of the capitals of 
the latest acquisitions to the Empire—Bloemfontein and Pretoria—and also of the 
Houses of the Imperial Parliament. Above all is the motto, “OPPRESSORVM 
CONSERVATOR," and in the foreground below is the union shield 


A SPINKS'S * MEDAL 
By Mr. F. Bowcher 


MEDAL—ONE OF THE BIGGEST EVER STRUCK 
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A CORONATION MEDAL 


This medal is reproduced by permission of Messrs, 
Stockall, the watchmakers of Clerkenwell 


M. Fuchs’s Medal.—A fine medal has been issued by Elkington 
and Co., the King’s goldsmiths. It is the work of M. Emil Fuchs, 


the designer of the new stamp :— 

The obverse bears the portraits of the King and Queen in high relief, and the 
artist has succeeded fully in his accurate portraiture and in conveying an impression 
of regal dignity. The reverse depicts Britannia in an attitude of peaceful but stately 
repose. She leans upon a shield bearing an escutcheon emblazoned with the royal 
arms, draped with the Union Jack, and wreathed with laurel, Above, supported by 
branches of oak and laurel, the imperial crown is encircled by far-spreading rays 
emblematic of the mighty 
sway of the British Empire, 
In the background is 
Westminster Abbey, whose 
walls—thronged with the 
memorials of our illus- 
trious dead—have for a 
long succession of centuries 
witnessed the assumption 
by our sovereigns of their 
exalted office and their 
vows of fidelity to God and 
to the constitution of our 
country, 


It is issued in three 
sizes and three 
metals, and may be 
bought for anything 
between Is. and £30. 


M. FUCHS'’S MEDAL 
Struck for the Elkingtons 


A Devonport Medal.—As an example of the medals that have 
been struck from time to time I take this opportunity of reproducing 
the very latest, namely, the medal which has just been struck to 
commemorate the visit of their Majesties to Dartmouth on March 7. 
Mr. William Braithwaite, jeweller, Dartmouth, had special dies struck 
for the purpose of providing a souvenir medal worthy of the most 
important and historical event in the annals of Dartmouth 


IN THIS COUNTRY 


This side shows Earl Roberts holding his baton and facing the spectator. Above him 
are figures of Fame and Victory, the latter in the act of placing a wreath upon his 
head. In the background is seen a column composed of regulars and colonial troops 
and volunteers defiling past a mountainous range. The mottoes, ‘‘VIRTVTE ET 
DVCTV” behind the equestrian figure and ‘PAX QVAERITVR BELLO” in the 
exergue, are expressive of the valour of the troops and the nation’s object in the war 


THE TATLER 
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Miss Irene Vanbrugh 


as the “Princess de Chalencon” 


es ras 
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~ 


This picture shows the Princess in the first act of Mr. Jones’s comedy 


RHE STABLER 


Princess’s Nose” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


Downey 


This picture shows the Princess in the négligé, in which she hopes to keep her errant consort at home out of the reach of Mrs. Malpas 


THE TATLER 


The Bran Pie 


he late distressing outbreak on the part of an Irish member, who, 
like the month of his offence, came in with a “ Liar ” and went 

out with a “ Damn,” has drawn attention to the nature of parliamen- 
tary language and other conversation to-day. It seems to be true 
that speech is less precise and polite than it was, though language is 
not, and hardly could be, stronger than it once was. Men do not 
swear more nor use ruder epithets among themselves than they 
did a hundred years ago, but they seem to have lost sight of the old 
standard of courtesy which endured as a model through all the gross- 


ness and profanity of a rough age. 


urs is a less artificial society, perhaps, but artifice and pretence 
are necessary to keep many men out of the monkey house. 
Many of the conventional fictions of a past time had their uses. 
Every lady not banished from respectable society was supposed to 
be a creature of absolute innocence and ignorance, and nothing 
improper or profane was so much as to be mentioned in her hearing. 
On the stage a virtuous censorship restricted even the persecuted 
hero to appeals to “ heaven,” and religion, except in this vague and 
generalised form, was a prohibited dramatic motive. We have 
changed all that. Religion is a staple subject for melodrama and 
even for drama ; early Christians have been staged in numbers suffi- 
cient to surfeit a wilderness of lions. Nay, even now we are treated 
to an American show with a new electric Star of Bethlehem. 


ome people say that we are franker now, others that we are more 
corrupt. I think the explanation is that we revolt against 
conventions before we are sensible enough to do without them. 
Good taste in the public would proscribe cheap religious melo- 
drama more effectively than any censor, and would exclude pro- 
fanity from general conversation more easily than any legal enactment. 
Good taste would not, indeed, of itself exclude from conversation 
topics, in themselves interesting to discuss, about which everybody 
in ordinary society must be tolerably well-informed ; but taste would 
dictate a serious discussion of serious problems or else a courteous 
avoidance of a dangerous subject. 


he rule about abstinence from swearing in the presence of ladies 
obviously rests on a similar foundation. _Woman_ being 
physically weaker and nervously more sensitive, as a rule, than man 
the latter is bound to see that he does not use his strength and in- 
sensibility to shocks so as to frighten or pain his companion. He has 
to control himself the more because his outbreaks are more harmful 
toa being more susceptible to sudden impressions. The only woman 
to whom it is permissible to use extremely strong language is the 
athletic and callous virago who is found chiefly, if not quite exclu- 
sively, on the melodramatic stage. She occasionally tries a little of 


the same herself on the stage. 


he stage villain in evening dress and a light overcoat. ought not 
(as he does) to chequer the stream of his speech with un- 
numbered damns. In real life a man of so little self-control would 
never murder his uncle and come into the property. He ought 
never to give himself away by imprecations, for he is always over- 
heard by somebody, and surely the stage idiot could be equally funny 
and less offensive if some meaningless catchword were substituted 
for inane profanity. This, however, woukd require some invention 
and sense of character, whereas an oath is as old as Adam. 


nd to come back to parliamentary diction, the obligation of 

courtesy is here even greater than elsewhere. Not only are 
ladies present behind a grating, but each orator addresses not his 
opponents but the Speaker. Therefore, if he vituperates another 
honourable member he is in the position of abusing his opponent, 
who is temporarily unable to reply, to a third person who is techni- 


cally the friend of both, and therefore cannot listen to such statements. 


o inform the Speaker that a member is a participled prevaricator 
implies (1) that the Speaker associates with a participled pre- 
varicator ; (2) that the Speaker has allowed participled prevarication 
to go on in his hearing without stopping or rebuking it. Neither of 
is especially complimentary to the Speaker. 
ADRIAN Ross. 


these suppositions 
Possibly neither is intended so to be. 
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Concerning Recent Books 


rt, Nisbet Bain’s story of a crisis and a crime, Peter the 
Third, Emperor of Russia (Archibald Constable), is an 

ironic comment upon the last words from the scaffold of Richard 
Rumbold, “I never could believe that Providence had sent one 
man into the world ready booted and spurred to ride, and 
millions ready saddled and bridled to be ridden.” When the 
one man is a semi-imbecile and the millions ridden are those 
rather of a continent than of a country this grim joke of Provi- 
dence grows serious. Such is the moral of Mr. Nisbet Bain’s 
chiefly to show how Peter’s imbecile 
the Great reversed Russian policy, saved 
Prussia when in the very throes of death, and laid the foundation 


of that German Empire which to-day confronts frowningly Russia 


interesting book, written 
infatuation with Frederick 


and France. 

“ After five years of costly and almost ruinous warfare the King 
of Prussia had been reduced to the last extremity, and the strenuous 
efforts of Russia were on the point of being rewarded by the acqui- 
sition of the province of East Prussia, actually in her grasp and 
abandoned as lost by Frederick himself, when Peter III. ascended 
the throne,” to reverse everything and to amaze and disgust every- 
one by his schoolgirlish infatuation with Frederick. “He vowed 
that he regarded Frederick’s will as the will of God, and was ready 
to fight hell itself on his behalf.” You know the proverb, “ There is 
nothing so terrible as ignorance with spurs on,” and when this 
spurred imbecile is a “Colossus that bestrides the world” the results 
are appalling. 

Apropos of Russia I find from a most interesting and oppor- 
tune record of the ceremonies, &c., attendant on coronations of all 
ages, countries, and princes (spiritual or temporal), Coronation of a 
King (Chapman and Hall), that the regalia of the Czar are the most 
costly of all. Kings themselves on seeing the Czar’s coronation 
crown and robes might be tempted to exclaim, as a friend of mine 
overheard an Irishman exclaim at sight of a gorgeously-gilded hussar 
officer, “ Begor, I’d like to pawn him!” I hope there will not be 
at the approaching coronation a like confusion to that which dis- 
concerted the Queen, the Duke of Wellington, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury when her late Majesty was crowned. No one except 
the Duke, the Archbishop, Lord John Thynne, and Lord Willoughby 
knew what was to be done, and the result was inextricable confusion. 
“The Queen never knew what she was to do next.” 

They made her leave her chair and enter into St. Edward’s 
Chapel before the prayers were concluded, much to the discomfiture 
of the Archbishop. She said to Lord John Thynne, “ Pray tell me 
what I have to do, for they do not know”; and, at the end, when 
the orb was put into her hand she said to him, “ What am I to do 
with it?” ‘* Your Majesty is to carry it, if you please, in your hand.” 
“Am 1?” she said, “it is very heavy.” The ruby ring was made 
for her little finger instead of the fourth, on which the rubric prescribes 
that it should be put. _ When the Archbishop was to put it on she 
extended the former, but he said it must be on the latter. She said 
it was too small, and she could not get it on. He said it was right 
to put it there, and, as he insisted, she yielded, but had first to take 
off her other rings, and then this was forced on; but it hurt her 
very much, and as soon as the ceremony was over she was obliged 
to bathe her finger in iced water in order to get it off.” 

An imitation of the old ballads which does not seem to you an 
imitation or an affectation but, so to say, an infection caught from 
them and almost indistinguishable from them—at least in style—is 
rare indeed; but I think you will find it in Miss Dora Sigerson’s 
The Woman who Went to Hell (the De la More Press) and its 
fellows. They are as terse as they are imaginative, not a word wasted 
or wanting, inadequate, extravagant, or misfitting. ‘‘ By what he 
omits,” says Schiller, “show me the master of style,” and as a single 
instance of this artistic self-restraint take the last verse of “ The 


Beggar Maid,” faintly shadowing her apotheosis :-— 
And as she spoke a horn blast came ringing through the wood; 
She raised her leafy burden—a timid moment stood, 
“Hush, 'tis King Cophetua, a-hunting he doth go— 
And I must gather berries, the hazel nut and sloe.” 
MILES BARRY. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


M:* Hamish MacCunn, the new conductor 

at the Savoy, was born at Greenock 
thirty-four years ago. He is the son of James 
MacCunn, formerly a shipowner of that town. 
Both his parents were Scots and both were 
passionately fond of 
music. His mother 
was a skilled singer 
and pianist, his 
father’s musical 
taste finding ex- 
pression in the 
cello. No wonder, 
therefore, that the 
son of such parents 
should at an early 
age give evidence 
of tastes similar to 
thrirs. Before he 
was seven years old 
he could play the 
piano and _ violin 
and was already 
trying to write his 
own songs. At 
home he _ received 
every  encourage- 
ment to persevere, 
and his childish 
compositions were 
always praised and 
purchased by _ his 
father. With a view 
to making the study 
of music his career 
the efforts of his 
teachers were 
directed, and in 
1883 his eaily hopes 
of success were en- 
couraged when he 
won one of the first 
fifty scholarships of 
the Royal’ College 
of Music. 


A part-song that 

he wrote a 
year or two after he 
had settled down in 
London to study at 
the College of Music 
was the first com- 


position that Mr, 
MacCunn pub- 
lished, but from 


that time onward he 
has regularly given 
his compositions 
publicity. In 1887 
his orchestral over- 
ture, The Land of 
the Mountain and 
the Flood, was 
performed at the Crystal Palace, and brought 
into prominence the name of the composer, 
then only twenty-one years old. His songs, 
part-songs, overtures, and cantatas soon be- 
came widely known, and in 1895 his first 


THE NEW 


opera, Jeanie Deans, was received with general 
favour, Its performance by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Edirburgh, that year was the occasion of 
his début as an orchestral leader. Two years 


CONDUCTOR AT THE SAVOY—MR. HAMISH MAC CUNN 


later his second opera, Viarmid, the libretto 
of which was by the Marquis of Lorne, was 
performed at Covent Garden. Mr. Mac- 
Cunn also wrote, in collaboration with Mr. 
Louis N. Parker, the masque, Peace and 
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War, that was played for the benefit of the 
Guards’ War Fund at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
a couple of years ago. All his work has been 
well received by musical critics, and on the 
Continent and in America his choral compo- 
sitions are popular. 
Of all that he has 
written his own pre- 
ference is given to 
The Land of the 
Mountain and the 
Flood and the 
second act of 
Diarmid. 


uring the year 
that he 
musical director for 
the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company he 
duced and con- 
ducted 7y7s/an and 
Isolde at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre. 
Later he joined the 
Moody Manners 
Opera Company 
and remained with 
them for over twelve 
months, during 
which time 
musical director he 
conducted the per- 
formance of the 
many grand operas 
in their répertoire. 
His association with 
the Savoy dates 
from the rehearsal of 
Merrie England. 


Was 


pro- 


as 


Nt  MacCunn 
: married the 
only daughter of 
the late John Pettie, 
R.A., whose  pic- 
tures, but more 
particularly that of 
“The Sword and 


Dagger Fight,” are 
known. 
Mrs. MacCunn isa 
charming singer as 
all who visit her at 
her home in St. 
John’s Wood are 
aware. Apart from 
his work, in which 
he is intensely 
interested, Mr. Mac- 
Cunn finds recrea- 
tion in such hobbies 


so well 


as golf, billiards, and 


Haines 


small boat sailing. 
For the latter 
lies on the Clyde 
golf he plays at 
round in ninety ; 


amusement his choice 
which he knows so well; 
Wembley, where he gets 
and at billiards when in form he can run up 
a break of sixty. 
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Hana 


MASTER CYRIL SMITH AS AN OLD MAN 
Mister Cyril Smith, the young actor who 
is appearing at Terry’s Theatre as 
Harry in Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s one-act play, 
The Holly Tree Inn, also as Master Bellamy 
in My Pretty Maid, began his professional 
career two years ago, being then seven years 
old. He was the fortunate youngster who 
out of fifty candidates was selected by Mr. 


Beerbohm Tree to play Peas-Blossom in * 


A Midsummer Nights Dream, a high 
tribute to his intelligence and dramatic 
instinct. His next impersonation was at 
the same theatre as one of Rip Van Winkle’s 
children. His latest part of any importance 
was ‘that of King Lilliput in Gulliver's 
Travels at the Avenue Theatre. Curiously 
it was at the same theatre that his mother, 
Elsa Gerard, made her latest. appearance on 
the stage in King Kodak. 


congratulate Mr. Tree on the splendid 

souvenir of Ulysses which he has had 
prepared. Nothing could be better than this 
pictorial record of the play. It has been pro- 
duced by. the Hentschel three-colour process 
from the sketches of Mr. Charles Buchel, one 
of the very few artists who ever managed to 
catch the player’s portrait. The souvenir is 
masterly from every point of view. 


Hana 


MASTER SMITH IN KHAKI 


Plays and 


Players. 


rs. Langtry announces that eight per- 
formances weekly of J/ademoiselle 
Mars are too great a tax on her powers, and 
that in future matinées will be given only on 
Wednesdays. Over 76,000 people have visited 
this theatre since the beginning of the 
play, and the eightieth performance will take 
place to-morrow. 


Hana 
MASTER SMITH AS A MIDDY 


Hana 


AS ‘‘ PEAS-BLOSSOM "” 


In A Midsummer Night's Dream 


hat does O.P.” mean as applied to the 

new club? I believe the founders don’t 

know. It certainly is not for Old Playgoers 
and not for Old Prices is the meaning as applied 
to the famous “O.P.” riots of 1809. <A 
graphic picture of these disturbances is given 
in the second. volume of (Lord) Campbell’s 
Law Reports, and itis curiously interesting as 
showing how old “ first-night rowdyism” is :— 


Mr. Clifford, a gentleman of great eminence at the 
bar, on October 31 (1809), between nine: and ten in the 
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Hara 
AS “KING LILLIPUT” 


x 


evening, went into the pit of Covent Garden Theatre, 
which had been lately rebuilt. On this, as on every 
night from the first opening of the house, great noise and 
confusion prevailed on account of the prices of adinis- 
sion to the pit and boxes being raised and the public 
being excluded from a number of boxes which were let 
to particular individuals for the season, The perform- 
ance on the stage was inaudible; the spectators some- 
times stood on the benches and at other times sat down _ 
with their backs to the performers; while the play was 
representing, “God Save the King" and “Rule 
Britannia" were sung by persons in different parts of the 
theatre; horns were blown, bells were rung, and rattles 
were sprung; placards were exhibited exhorting the 
audience to resist the oppression of the managers ; and a 
number of men wore in their hats the letters O.P. and 
N.P.B., meaning old prices and no private boxes. But 
although there were some sham fights in the pit no 
violence was offered to any person either on the stage 


" or in any other part of the house, and no injury was done 


to the theatre itself or any of its decorations, When Mr 
Clifford entered there was a cry, ‘‘ There comes the 
honest counsellor,” and a passage being opened for him 
he went and seated himself in the centre of the pit. Soon 
afterwards a gentleman asked him if there was any herm 
in wearing the letters O.P. He answered ‘‘No.” The 
gentleman then asked him if he had any objection to 
wear them himself. He said hehad not. The letters O.P. 
were then placed in his hat and he put it on thus orna- 
mented, 


he Gaiety is its old self again—though the 
newer self is rising slowly—for’ Zhe 
Toreador has celebrated its 300th perform- 
ance. I hope Connie Ediss will never be 
lured from the Gaiety ‘‘agine” as she might 
say. 


Hana 


AS RIP VAN WINKLE’S SON 
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Miss Sybil Carlisle, the new Leading Lady at Terry's. 


London Stereoscopic Co. 


Miss Sybil Carlisle appears in Mr. Basil Hood's new play, My Pretty Maid, at Terry's Theatre. Miss Carlisle began her career at the Globe Theatre in 1891 under the 
management of Mr. Norman Forbes 
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iss Annie Hughes as Angela Muir in 
A Country Mouse, the demure but 
very sly little heroine of an amusing play, has 
added yet another clever study to the many suc- 
cesses associated with hername. Before she 
became a member of Mr. Charles Wyndham’s 
company at the Criterion at the time 
that The Man with Three Wives 
was produced there Miss Hughes 
had gained a considerable know- 
ledge of acting and its require- 
ments with the Whittington Ama- 
teur Dramatic Club. In casting 
The Man with Three Wives 
Mr. Wyndham felt justified in 
giving her a part. Miss Mary 
Moore, Miss Isabel Ellison, and 
Miss Annie Hughes were the three 
wives in that play. Her second 
opportunity came with a revival of 
The Two Roses, and afterwards 
she was, by permission of Mr. 
Wyndham, enabled to play a part 
in Held by the Enemy when that 
drama was produced at the 
Princess’s. 


(ORS of the most striking successes 

that Miss Annie Hughes 
made in the earlier part of her 
career was as Cedric Errol, the 
youthful hero of JLzttle Lord 
Fauntleroy in the first dramatised 
version of that story at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. When the 
performance of that piece was in- 
juncted she went to the Court 
Theatre for the production of 
Mamma, and later appeared with 
Mr. E. S. Willard in The MWiddle- 
man. An engagement with Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal occupied the in- 
tervening period. Miss Hughes 
was also a member of Sir Henry 
Irving’s Lyceum company, and has 
played leading parts with many of 
our most prominent actor-managers 
of to-day. In the closing days of 
1900 she created the immensely 
amusing part of Lady Palmyra 
Fenton in Robert Marshall’s The 
Noble Lord at the Criterion, and 
it was the possibilities awakened 
by that sketch that inspired Arthur 
Law to write 4 Country Mouse 
for her. That the inspiration was 
right is proven by the success that 
Miss Hughes is making at the 
Prince of Wales’s. 


We the exception of her hus- 

band, Mr. Edmund Maurice, 
the actor, Miss Hughes has no 
relatives or connections on the 
stage. She belongs to a Hamp- 
shire family and adopted her pre- 
sent name when she decided to 
become an actress. In spite of the 
calls that her engagements at the 
theatre must make on her time she 
yet finds moments to devote to the 
writing of articles, stories, and 
sketches for the papers and the 
magazines. She is very fond of 
the theatre as a spectator and is 
always to be seen at first nights 
when she is not playing. As a 
profession for life she never recom- 
mends any would-be beginners to adopt the 
stage. It is overcrowded, its prizes are too 
few, and the majority of those who purpose 
following it do so without the training that 
Miss Hughes thinks all should have. 


©! the country, of field sports, of cycling, 

and of dogs Miss Hughes is an ardent 
follower or friend. She has often exhibited 
dogs at shows and won many prizes with 
them. She is anxious to organise a benefit 
now on behalf of the Society for Prevention 


MISS BEATRICE FERRAR 


The clever comedienne who is now playing in The Girl from Maxim's. This 
picture shows her in the costume she wore as the flirtatious serving 


wench in The Twin Sister 


of Cruelty to Animals, and will endeavour 
with co-operation to arrange a performance at 
one of the West-end theatres. Miss Hughes 
has a pretty flat in Clement’s Inn in the Strand, 
where the Playgoers’ Club has a suite of rooms. 
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iss May Dark, the understudy to Miss 
Constance Collier for the part of Iras 
in Ben-Hur at Drury Lane, is a young actress 
tall and fair, with a presence admirably 
adapted to the making of a successful career 
on the stage. In the comparatively short 
time that she has been on the 
stage Miss Dark has made very 
cons .derable progress. She began 
at the Haymarket by “ walking 
on” in The [deal Husband, after 
which she was engaged for the 
part of the Princess in AZy Friend 
the Prince for a tour in the pro- 
vinces. That was succeeded by 
two other tours, in one of which 
she played Mrs, Crespigny in The 
Liars and in the other had a 
part in Zhe Dancing Girl under 
the management of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, who sent out the 
company with two of his daughters 
in the cast. Last autumn she 
made her appearance at Drury 
Lane as Mabel St. George in Zhe 
Great Millionaire and stayed 
on at that theatre to play the 
Fairy Queen in the pantomime 
of Blue Beard. 


iss Dark is a niece of the 
late Tom Robertson, the 
actor, One of her brothers, Mr. 
Stanley Dark, is a member of 
Mr. Charles Frohman’s company 
at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
another being Mr. Sydney Dark, 
the journalist. In addition to the 
theatre she devotes much of her 
time to the study of music and 
has written many songs. 


[f English photographers cannot 
take really good pictures of 
plays on the stage it is some con- 
solation to know that the master 
of flashlight photography, Mr. 
Byron of New York, is an English- 
man by birth. Readers of this 
journal need not be reminded of 
the remarkable pictures of plays 
which Mr. Byron is able to make. 
They excel not merely as photo- 
graphs of the actors, but also in 
their wonderful architectural detail. 
How Mr. Byron manages to do 
this work is a complete mystery 
tome. I have had photographer 
after photographer in London 
attempting to make pictures on 
the Byron model, and in every case 
the result has been extremely 
disappointing. 
M r. Gillette ‘‘ presents” Sher- 
lock Holmes for the last 
time on Saturday. Miss Lilian 
Wheeler, who is now playing the 
part of Madge Larrabee, is an 
Australian who has secured for 
herself a very enviable position in 
the Australian theatrical world. 
When engaged by Mr. Frohman 
she was practically at the head of 
profession — there. Miss 
Wheeler comes from Victoria and 
has had to make her own way in 
the world, she having lost her 
people when quite a child. She 
graduated at the University of Melbourne, 
and to enable her to gain her footing in the 
theatrical world she was obliged to teach at a 
school for some considerable time. Miss 
Wheeler is a dashing horsewoman. 
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Ape conditions that govern the booking of attractions at suburban hen the touring manager is sending out a play that has not had 

: and provincial theatres are but little known to the playgoing a West-end production he describes what it is, and when 
public, and the attention given to a case recently tried at the law possible encloses reprints of notices that have appeared in the London 
courts would make it appear that the press is not much better theatrical and provincial papers. He will then receive a list of 


acquainted with the machinery put 
into motion by the manager who 
wants to take his company on tour, 
London, of course, is the head- 
quarters from which the over- 
whelming majority of companies set 
out to amuse provincial audiences. 
The big touring managers have 
their offices there where they engage 
their people for the spring and the 
autumn tours, The dates are ar- 
ranged with the local managers a 
long time ahead—it may be six 
months, eighteen months, or even 
two years in advance of the night 
on which the first performance is to 
be given. 


ee first thing that a touring 

manager does when he has 
secured the provincial rights of a 
play is to send out a letter addressed 
to the managers of all the theatres 
that he would like his company to 
visit. He gives the name of the 
piece and asks what dates can be 
offered, what weeks are 
open between, say, the 
first Monday in August 
and the second Monday in 
December. That is for 
an autumn tour. On ac- 
count of local pan- 
tomimes the begin- 


vacant dates from those provincial 
managers who think the attraction a 
suitable one for their theatres, and 
as he will try to book his tour so as 
to economise in railway fares he will 
seek to make the dates and towns 
fit so that his company will not have 
to travel backwards and forwards 
over the same route more than once, 
but follow, if possible, a progressive 
journey. The vacant dates that 
appear most advantageous he will 
arrange for tentatively by instruct- 
ing the local managers to “ pencil ” 
them. Whilst the engagement to 
provide a company on a certain day 
is only “in pencil” the touring 
manager is at liberty to cancel it, 
but the custom obtaining amongst 
managers requires him to complete 
the contract or cancel the date within 
a reasonabletime. If the provincial 
manager wants the date to offer 
elsewhere he usually sends on a 
reminder or asks for liberty to rub 
out the agreement. It is a give- 
and-take arrangement that has 
worked well for many years and is 
not likely to be replaced by any other 
process. If a local manager has an 
attraction ‘ pencilled” to his theatre 
his patience will naturally bear a 
greater strain than it will with re- 
gard to some piece of which the 
drawing prospects are much less, 


aving selected his dates the 
touring manager writes the 
theatres for contracts and receives 
two, one of which he returns signed, 
the other—bearing the signature of 
the theatre manager —he keeps. 
Between “the pencilling” and the 
completion of the contract the terms 
are always arranged. Sharing the 
receipts is the principle adopted, and 
the touring manager is guided in his 
demands by the expense of his com- 
pany. With a musical comedy he 
may require from fifty-five to sixty- 
five per cent. of the gross receipts ; 
a company in farce would have to 
be content with forty-five or fifty per 
cent. 


mall touring managers with 
dramas or playing in doubtful 
theatrical towns sometimes insist on 
getting a certainty for providing their 
company, and also there are some 
theatre managers who occasionally 
when dealing with inexpensive com- 
panies engage to give them a cer- 
tainty rather than share. The general 
rule, however, is to share. It very 
often happens that sharing pays the 
theatre and yet spells a loss for the 
touring company, and vice versa. 
Receipts that will after division much 
more than pay the current expenses 


ning of a spring tour is not usually Ellis & Watery of a provincial theatre may not be 


ced Alsnelanie | d di MISS MURIEL ‘ASHWYNNE , I I £ 
X a Lor ime in advance, and in a 4 SOV! é 
2 y Who plays the small part of Toinette, the maid of Mdlle, Mars, is the daughter nearly enough to cover Uae ee 


all cases the autumn is reckoned ofa doctor. She gave her first recital when she was only fourteen. She recently big touring company. The reverse 


the best time for theatrical business. appeared in Mr. Carton's play, The Undercurrent, at the Criterion occurs when fifty per cent. of a 
In parenthesis it may be mentioned moderate week’s business will bring 
that Sir Henry Irving’s tours are booked without a contract ever a profit to a farce company whose total numbers will not exceed 
being signed. He is the only manager in this country who does fifteen, but the fifty per cent. of the gross on small returns will not 
not give or ask for one. clear the big expenses in a large city. 
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@: the anniversary of the day (April 3) on which Mr, D’Oyly 
Carte died a beautiful stained glass window in his memory 
was unveiled in the Savoy Chapel. The window, which has been 
designed and executed by E. J. Prest and Co. of Clarence House, 
Haverstock Hill, is very appropriate. The upper portion represents 
singers in heaven—St. Cecilia, David “the sweet singer of Israel,” 
and Miriam; _ these 
figures are surrounded 
by angels singing and 
playing musical instru- 
ments. On a scroll 
running through ‘the 
three lights is written 
the text, “ Young men 
and maidens, old men 
and children, praise 
the name of the Lord, 
for His name only is 
excellent.” The lower 
part of the window 
iulustrates the words, 
“The singers go before, 
the minstrels follow 
after, in the midst are 
the damsels playing 
with the timbrels,” and 
at the foot an appro- 
priate quotation from 
Milton’s “At a Solemn 
Music,” ze. -— 
O may we soon again renew 
that song, 
And keep in time with 
heaven till God ere long 
To His celestial concert us 
unite, 

To live with Him and sing 
in endless morn of light. 
On the wall below the 
window is an engraved 
tablet with the arms of 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte and 

an inscription :— 

To the glory of God and 
in memory of Richard 
D'Oyly Carte, who died 
April 3, 1901, aged 57. 
This tablet and the window 
above are dedicated by his 


many friends in token of 
their affection and regard. 


M:: Leo Dietrich- 

stein, the author 
of All on Account of 
Eliza, who paid a visit 
to London in order to 
be present at the re- 
hearsals of his play at 
the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, affords an ex- 
cellent example of what 
American “hustling ” 
can make a man do. 
Twelve or thirteen 
years ago he went out 
from Lerlin with a 
German theatrical com- 
pany to New York. At 
that time he was unable 
to speak English, but 
influenced by theadvice 
of Mr. Charles Froh- 
man he set about learn- 
ing it, and a few months 
later was out on tour 
playing an English part 
in a light comedy called 
Wilkinson's Widow. 
The following year he 
appeared at the Garden 
Theatre, New York, in 
The Other Man, and 
later originated the part 
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Playwniting then began to interest him, and in 1894 a piece called 
Gossip, written by him in collaboration with Mr. Clyde Fitch, 
was produced by Mrs, Langtry at Wallack’s. It was well received 
over there but failed to secure a favourable verdict when put on in 
London. The first play that he wrote alone was 7he Song of the 
Sword, in which Mr. E. H. Sothern took the leading part at Daly’s 
Theatre, New York. 
After that came 4// on 
Account of Eliza, now 
in its second season in 
America, and his suc- 
cessful adaptation of 
Are You a Mason ? is 
sufficiently well known 
to pass without com- 
ment. When he gets 
back to America he 
will, about the end of 
the present month, at 
Boston again resume 
playing George Fisher 
—the part enacted here 
by Mr. Paul Arthur— 
in Are You a Mason? 
in which farce Mr. 
Frohman is starring 
him. Next autumn he 
will have the lead ina 
play that he is now en- 
gaged in writing. 


M« Dietrichstein is 

a native of the 
city of Temesvar in 
Hungary. His father 
was one of the many 
Hungarians who sought 
refuge for some years in 
this country after the 
unfortunate Magyar 
rising of 1848-9. Much 
of the father’s animosity 
against Austria must 
have abated, for he sent 
his son to school at 
Vienna, At the uni- 
versity there he took a 
keen interest in thea- 
tricals, and in 1881 he 
forsook the class-room 
for the stage. His first 
appearance was made 
at Passau, Bavaria, as 
a tenor in comic opera, 
and eight years later 
when he played for the 
first time with the Ger- 
man company in New 
York the piece was 
Ludwig Fulda’s Los? 
Paradise. 
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“Ping - Pong,” the 


pretty little moke 
in Zhe New Clown, is 
extremely _ intelligent. 
On the night I saw 
him he rolled among 
the sawdust on the 
stage in the most 
amusing way, kicking 
his heels in the air in 
sheer delight. 


A publication called 

Diet versus 
Drugs has been inter- 
viewing players on 
what they eat. Miss 
Isabel Jay confcsses to 
a truly British affection 
for a nice underdone 


of Zouzu in Trilby. THE D'OYLY CARTE MEMORIAL WINDOW IN THE SAVOY CHAPEL beefsteak. 
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Mr. Edgar Selwyn as the Mexican in “ Arizona.” 


Edgar Selwyn plays the part of the Mexican cowboy who is in love with the girl, Kellar, whom Captain Hodgman had ruined. He shoots Hodgman dead in the 
third act and then escapes, Mr. Selwyn was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, and made his début in a small part with Mr. William Gillette in Secret Service in New York. The 
following season he played the part of Henry Dumont in the same play on tour through the States. He subsequently played a season with E. H. Sothern, and later played 

Athos in The Three Musketeers 
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MR. W. PODGER 
Secretary of the choir 


he Stock Exchange Orchestral Society 
gives its fifty-first subscription concert 
at the Queen’s Hall to-night. The pro- 
gramme will include Schumann’s Symphony 
in D minor, Wagner’s Zaxnhduser over- 
ture, and Dr. Elgar’s military marches, “ Pomp 
and Circumstance.” The male-voice choir 
will sing a selection of glees and part songs 
under the conductorship of Mr. Munro Davi- 
son. Miss Blanche Gordon is the vocalist 
and Miss Vera Margolies will play Saint- 
Saéns’s pianoforte concerto in G minor. The 
conductor of the orchestra is Mr. Arthur Payne 
of Queen’s Hall fame. 


he orchestra is composed of ninety-five 
strings, fifteen wood-wind, twelve brass, 

and the usual instruments of percussion, 
making a total of 127 performers. The only 
lady in the band is Miss Miriam Timothy, 
the harpist. Each section of the string de- 
partment has two principals, one a professional 
and the other an amateur. The conductor, 
very wisely, will only admit a sufficient num- 
ber of players to make the proper balance in 
the orchestra, consequently there are many 
performers on various instruments waiting to 
be admitted. In this respect the society is 
happily situated. It seems superfluous to 
say that this orchestra ranks amongst the 
best amateur orchestras in London, for it is 
bound to take that position under so ablea 


conductor as Mr. Arthur Payne. 
M: Payne has a great advantage over 
many conductors in that he is an 
excellent violinist and is able to show his 
band how awkward passages should be played. 
He even takes the trouble to mark the bowing 
and fingering in the band parts, and in that 
way obtains a much more finished perform- 
ance of a work. To the performers this must 
be an excellent lesson and one which few 
conductors are able to give. Naturally it is 
not surprising to hear that members find 
rehearsals interesting and instructive, and 
also that there is always a keen competition 
for a place in the band, Mr. Payne was 
educated at the Royal Academy of Music and 
is a professor of the violin at the Guildhall 
School of Music. 


he male-voice choir consists of sixty-four 
members and is divided into altos, 
tenors, and basses. Their singing is marked 
by precision of attack, good tone, and an 
excellent blend of voices. They are capable 
of producing a ‘‘ pianissimo ” without dropping 
in pitch, and whatever they undertake is sung 
in a finished and artistic manner, All this 
reflects the greatest credit upon their excellent 
conductor, Mr. Munro Davison, The choir 


MR, MUNRO DAVISON 
Conductor of the male choir 


was started in October, 1886, but their singing 
was not a regular feature of the concerts until 
May, 1888. Mr. Munro Davison, the present 
conductor, was appointed in 1899. He is a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Organists and 
was at one time the assistant of Dr. E. T. 
Hopkins at the Temple Church. 


Mes Vera Margolies, who is the pianist 

to-night, studied at first with her 
mother and afterwards with that excellent 
master of the pianoforte, Mr. Oscar Bering: r. 
At the Royal Academy of Music she won all 
the available prizes and medals, and gave her 
first pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall in 
1899. She has played at the “ Pops,” the 
Crystal Palace Concerts, the best provincial 
concerts, and has toured with Madame Patti 
through England and Scotland. She has 
also met with the greatest success in Germany, 
especially in Berlin. 


MR. ARTHUR PAYNE 


The conductor 


he Stock Exchange Orchestral Society 
was founded in the year 1883, and 
rehearsals were held at first in a room 
attached to a restaurant in London Wall. 
The members, numbering twenty-five, invited 
Mr. George Kitchin to become their honorary 
conductor, and under his very able direction 
the society gradually increased and prospered, 
Mr. Kitchin resigned the conductorship in 
1897 but still retains an interest in the society 
and is a member of the committee. 


ape first subscription concert was given in 

December, 1885, at Prince’s Hall with 
an orchestra of seventy-three performers, 
sixteen of whom are still to be found in the 
ranks of the present orchestra and doing 
excellent service in the cause of music. A 
perusal of the programme of this first concert 
will convince all that the conductor’s aims 
were high. Such works as Beethoven’s 
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MR. C. M. DYER 
Honorary secretary 
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Stock Exchange Orchestral Society. 


MR. ANDREW K. HICHENS 
President of the society 


Symphony No, 1 and Mendelssohn’s piano- 
forte concerto in G minor were included. 
Mr. Kitchin also brought forward a march 
written by Mr. S. W. Waley (a prominent 
member of the Stock Exchange) and an 
overture in F by the late Mr. J. F. H. Read, 


the first president. 
[2 1887 the society moved to St. James’s 
Hall for its concerts, having outgrown 
the space available for orchestra and audience 
at Prince’s Hall. In the following year the 
first smoking concert was given, which was 
attended by his Majesty the King (then 
Prince of Wales). His Majesty has also 
honoured two subsequent smoking concerts 
by his presence, one in 1891 and the other 
in 1900, That given in 1891 is memorable 
as being the last occasion on which the late 
Duke of Clarence attended a public function. 


les 1893 the choir and orchestra assisted at 

the 8ooth anniversary festival in Win- 
chester Cathedral. The festival lasted for 
two days and some 550 performers took part 
in it. Mr. George Kitchin was the conductor. 
In 1894 the concerts were removed to the 
Queen’s Hall, and in 1897 the ableand energetic 
honorary conductor resigned. His place was 
taken by Mr, Arthur Payne, who for ten years 
was leader of the orchestra. 


his society gives a series of three concerts 
each season in addition to several 
smoking concerts. It also gives many con- 
certs for charitable objects. The energetic 
honorary secretary is Mr. C. M. Dyer, who 
takes an active part in the orchestra as a 
performer on the drums. At one time he 
delighted in playing the big bass drum, but 
finding that after a hard day’s work on the 
Stock Exchange it was no mental relaxation 
to stand and count hundreds of bars rests 
with only an occasional bang during the 
course of the evening he gave up his big 
drum and became tympanist for the society. 
Other active and prominent officials are 
Mr. Arthur Brewin, Mr. W. Podger, Mr. 
W. F. Vandervell, and Mr. H. Inglis. 


ap he president of this important orchestral 

society is Mr. Andrew K. Hichens, and 
the vice-presidents are all well-known musi- 
cians, amongst whom are Sir Hubert Parry, 
Sir Walter Parratt, Sir Herbert Oakley, and 
Sir Frederick Bridge. Although this society 
has a full list of active members it has room 
for more members of a passive kind. The 
passive member has only to pay his subscrip- 
tions and enjoy the concerts. If he finds it 
irksome to write out a cheque annually he 
can become a life member on payment of ten 
years’ subscriptions. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. 


have already described the pleasure with which I visited a certain 
little “ Palace of Varieties ” at Great Missenden in Buckingham- 
shire. That theatre has now held the village enthralled for well- 
nigh three months. It is pitched in a tent in a field in the very 
centre of the place, and night after night it has boasted a crowded 
audience wth whom the sum of threepence or sixpence seems 
At 
my last vist to this Palace of Varieties the play with which we were 
favoured was entitled The Gipsy King; or, the Perilous Pass of 
the Cataract, and we were treated to a story full of genuine excite- 


always forthcoming for the novelty of a night’s entertainment, 


ment and some acting of no little merit. On the following night 
the play was to be one entitled Zhe Relief of Mafeking, and the 
audience were assured that General Baden-Powell “ would be with 
them in the flesh so far as make-up and stage properties would 


allow.” 


he blood-curdling excitements of 7he Gipsy King were followed 
by a variety entertainment, in which an exceedingly pretty 
dance was presented by three children, the daughters of one of the 
proprietors, Mr. Chapman, Then 
came a play entitled Ze Country 
Lawyer, which gave an oppor- 
tunity to the “funny man” of the 
company. The “funny man” was 
to have a “benefit” a night or 
two later, and we were told ina 
brief eulogy from the stage that 
this gentleman had performed some 
twelve parts a week during the 
whole of the time they had been in 
Great Missenden, that it was no 
light thing to be continuously funny 
without being vulgar, and this, it 
was urged, had been achieved by 
our friend who, the audience was 
appealed to admit, had never once 
overstepped the mark. 


he Country Lawyer, in which 
our humorist had, of course, 

the principal character, told of a 
shepherd who came to the lawyer 
for advice, he having got into 
trouble with his master over the 
accidental slaughter of a sheep. 
His master had at first retorted by 
a blow on the head. 
become permanently deranged by this blow, and to every question 


“Pretend,” said the lawyer, “that you have 


before the magistrate you are simply to answer ‘Baa!’” The 
lawyer, of course, did not neglect to exp'ain that should he achieve 
the shepherd’s acquittal he would expect the sum of £5. Every- 
thing went as predicted, the shepherd saying “Baa” to all the 
interrogations of the magistrate. The farmer loses his case, the 
lawyer demands his fee with only “ Baa” for an answer, and the 
curtain goes down to enormous applause. So captivated, indeed, 
was the audience that it left the theatre to one continuous echo of 
“ Baa,” and this imitation of a sheep may be said to have disturbed 


the usually quiet village till quite a late hour of the night. 


iss Alice Corkran, who has been editor of the Girls’ Realm 
since its inception three years ago, asks me to say that she 

has resigned the editorship of that publication. Miss Corkran and 
her sister, Miss Henriette Corkran, who is an artist, reside in 
Mecklenburg Square with their friend, Mr. Richard Whiteing, the 
author of Wo. 5, John Street. Mr. Whiteing’s only son, who has 
been fighting in South Africa during the war, has just started for the 


West Coast of Africa. 


Who play and dance in the Palace of Varieties, Great Missenden, Bucks 
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he Cowper Society is to hold its annual meeting at St. Albans on 
April 21, when Mr. Thomas Wright of Olney is to discourse on 

the new material concerning Cowper that he has accumulated. 
Dr. 
something melancholy, however, in the idea of the Cowper Society 


Robertson Nicoll will be among the speakers. There is 


meeting at St. Albans. It was there that Cowper was confined in a 
private madhouse, and those who love him most would willingly 
dwell as litt!e as possible on that side of his life. 


n reference to my recent denunciation of the Puritan attitude 
towards Sunday, which unhappily still exists, | have received 
the following letter from a correspondent who may be counted a 


leading light among Nonconformists :— 

In denouncing those very wise people who—like Gladstone and nearly all thoughtful 
people—wish to preserve a restful Sunday, you use, bya slip of the pen, the wrong 
word, You know the strong healthy 
Puritanism of the free churches as well as I do, and I need not tell you that 
Puritanism may be narrow, and it may be sour, but. it is never debilitating. It may 
Vice is debilitating ; the 
feverish and unhealthy spirit which cannot do without concerts one day a week is 


You refer to a “debilitating Puritanism.” 


not be very winning, sometimes, but it is always bracing. 
debilitating ; but Puritanism means strength. 


do not in the least agree with 
my correspondent. The Puri- 
tanism of the seventeenth century 
had a great deal of beauty and 
strength for those who had eyes to 
see it, although in its extremer 
form it brought the inevitable 
reaction of the Restoration Drama 
and much else that was not par- 
But that the 


Puritanism planked down in the 


ticularly exhilarating. 


twent’eth century is utterly debili- 
tating 1 do not hesitate to main- 
tain. The whole conditions of life 
have changed ; we have on the one 
side of us what the seventeenth 
century had not got—a huge com- 
mercialism, a mad _ passion for 
getting rich, Something is wanting 
to qualify this, and that Puritanism 
inter- 


cannot do. Puritanism | 


pret to mean to-day a strong 


persuasion that you have the 


Butts, Chesnut 


THE THREE CLEVER SISTERS—THE MISSES CHAPMAN 


monopoly of the saving creed, that 
your particular “doxy” is “the 
only doxy,” and that some narrow 
letter of the Bible teaching is to be not only your guide but the guide 
you are to thrust down the throats of others, 


AR his, I say, is absolutely out of keeping with the age, and is both 

demoralising and debilitating. 1 have seen it at work in the 
Puritan home ; I have seen the amount of sadness and melancholy it 
quite unnecessarily inflicts on its believers who hold to the persua- 
sion that those whom they care for most are on the path to perdition. 
As for this particular question of Sunday observance—it is very late 
in the day to go over all the old ground now that the anti- 
Sabbatarians have triumphed and open 
galleries, to say nothing of Sunday concerts, are common among 
The point is that this Sabbatarian movement is only confined 


museums and picture 


us. 
to Great Britain; it has no place in the Protestantism of Germany 
or of any other country. Luther, Calvin, and all the great 
Reformers were ready to recognise something of the joy of life on 
the Sunday, and so in a Protestant German village to-day you 
have church in the morning and a dance on the village green in 
the evening. My correspondent’s letter is based upon that very 
common notion that we in England have monopolised all truth and 


all righteousness. 


DEE PAdele Bile 


SPORTS AND 


PASTIMES. 


A Popular Final.—A more popular final tie than 
Sheffield United and Southampton can hardly be imagined, 
unless possibly it were Tottenham. Both the finalists this 
year are celebrated cup-winners, Sheffield United, indeed, 
having a record during the past few years which recalls 
the palmy days of Blackburn Rovers. When Southampton 
defeated Tottenham it was suggested that their victory was 
mainly due to good luck, and that as far as the hopes ‘of 
the south were concerned it would have been better if they 
had been defeated as last year’s winners were more likely 
to reach the final stage than the seaport team. How com- 
pletely these critics were at sea was rapidly demonstrated, 
not merely by the fact that Southampton fought their way 
into the final, but by the ease with which most of their 
victories were obtained. Given fine weather the gate at 
the Crystal Palace on April 19 should be a record one. 

C. B. Fry.—A notable feature in the final tie this year is the 
presence of C. B. Fry, who since R. Topham played for Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers against Everton in the final in 1893 is the first 
amateur to play in the closing stage of the competition for the Cup. 
Had Fry had the luck to catch the selector’s eye for the match 
against Scotland last Saturday he would have achieved a double 
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Cc. B. FRY FOR THE CORINTHIANS STOPS A RUSH 


QUEEN'S PARK v. 
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QUEEN’S PARK v. THE CORINTHIANS 
A good save by the Queen’s Park goalkeeper 


honour, greater than even G. O. Smith or W. J. Oakley ever obtained... 
As it is he must be content with the reflection that he is in many’ 
ways the most remarkable footballer in the south of England, 1 

believe I am correct in saying that most of the selection committee: 
were in favour of playing Fry against Scotland, but the fact that he 
cannot play left back made him ineligible. It was impossible to leave. 
out Crompton, and the committee were bound to look about for some: 
left back to keep him company. 


CORINTHIANS—A FRUITLESS CORNER 


OF THREE QUEEN'S PARK FORWARDS 
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Amateurs on the Down Grade.—The 
‘Corinthians cannot be said to have finished 
the season in a blaze of glory. More incor- 
sequent and inept football than they played 
against Notts County, Queen’s Park, and 
Stoke has seldom been seen at Queen’s Club. 
The match against Notts County was simply 
farcical. Fora club of the standing of the 
Corinthians to play a man short for practically 
the first half of the game is certainly not the 
way to revive the drooping interest in 
amateur football. For their victory over 
‘Queen’s Park they had to thank the 
curious antics of their opponents’ goal- 
keeper, while their play against Stoke 
-was crude and spiritless in the extreme. 
It is possible that the retirement of G. O. 
Smith and W. J. Oakley from the joint 
-secretaryship of the club may have added 
to the difficulty of securing a representa- 
‘tive Corinthian side in these three par- 
-ticular matches, but whatever the cause 
of their falling off it is perfectly certain 
-that unless a different state of things 
prevails -in the future it would be far 
wiser for the Corinthians to disband 
‘before worse things befall them. 


Wanted, an Energetic Secretary. — 
G. O. Smith and W. J. Oakley, I under- 
-stand, have taken over A. T. B. Dunn’s 
school, and like wise men have deter- 
mined for the present, at any rate, to 
-drop all active connection with football ; 
but it is surely possible to discover some 
energetic young Corinthian who would be 
-willing to devote the time and trouble neces- 
sary for keeping together the most famous 
amateur organisation in the country. His 
itask would not be altogether easy I admit, 
.as players of the class of G. O. Smith, W. J. 
Oakley, and R. E. Foster are not to be picked 
up in the street, but it ought not to be im- 
»possible to get together Corinthian teams for 


the few matches that the club nowadays play 
at any rate more worthy of its traditions than 
the elevens that represented it last month. 


England v. Scotland.—It must be many 
years siace neither side in the England v. 
Scotland match contained a single amateur, 
and I notice that in some quarters there is a 
disposition to blame the selection committee. 
As a matter of fact, with the exception of 


G. O. SMITH AND W. J. OAKLEY 


Who have just given up the secretaryship of the Corinthian 


Football Club 


C. B. Fry and R. E. Foster there does not 
seem to be any amateur of the present 
day up to international form. That this 
should come to be regarded as a normal 
state of things would, in my opinion, be a 
serious blow to football, and it rests mainly 
with the Corinthians whether amateurism as 
an appreciable factor in first-class football is 
to continue or not 


I. de la Rue (Oxford) 


F. B. Wilson (Cambridge) 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE RACQUET MATCH 
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THE DAREER. 


University Racquet Players.—It was no 
surprise to those who follow racquets at all 
closely that E. Baerlein vanquished Ivor de la 
Rue with such consummate ease in the Oxford 
and Cambridge racquet match at Queen’s Club 
last week. In the amateur championship the 
Cantab won anyhow by three games to love, 
scoring 45 aces to his opponent’s 17, while 
last week in the University match he once 
more proved successful by almost exactly the 
same margin of three games to love 
and 45 aces to 14. Baerlein is without 
doubt the finest individual racquet player 
sent up from either university s.nce the 
days of H. K. Foster. Possessing a 
swift, hard, and brilliant service, and being 
extremely agile at the back of the court, 
he makes but few mistakes, and it is 
inexplicable that he should have been 
beaten in the amateur championship by 
Percy Ashworth. Ifthe match were to be 
played again odds would probably be laid 
on Baerlein, In his match against de 
la Rue the latter played in a very half- 
hearted fashion and never looked in the 
least like winning, although at times he 
brought off some magnificent back-hand 
smashes, 


C. B. Fry, Ping-pongist.—In the 
list of articles in the April number of 


that admirably-edited magazine, the 
Captain, | notice the announcement, 
“C, B. Fry on Ping-pong.” Fry’s 


athletic versatility, we all know, is un- 
limited, but hitherto his energy has been 
directed into rather more robust channels, 
and that he should have broken out as a ping- 
pong expert comes as somewhat of a shock, 
Lawn-tennis players claim that a five-set 
match is more exhausting than a whole day in 
the cricket field, and Mr. Fry may have dis- 
covered that a severe course of ping-pong is 
a suitable method of training for a final tie. 


E. Baerlein (Cambridge) 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS 


By Garden G. 


he discussion on the best method of settling team 
matches which has been raised by the inaugu- 
ration of an international match still continues. The 
arguments fvo and coz. as between those who believe 
in a fight to a finish of the eighteen or thirty-six holes 
and a summing up of all the holes won, and those who 
would prefer to see such contests played under the ordi- 
nary rules of match play between individuals and 
decided by counting the total matches irrespective of 
the holes, have all been pretty well threshed out. 


either side has been able to convince the other. 

The “‘ match” men say it is a question of prin- 

ciple, that any other method is a departure from the 

proper practice of the game and confers no counter- 

balancing advantage. The “holes up” men say in 

effect, “‘ Principle be blowed !” and call their opponents 
“old Tories” and such-like nasty names. 


Alice: of course, there are the peacemakers or kill-sports, the men 

of pourfparlers and intervention who narrowly seek out and 
devise plans for cheating honest folks of their opinions. Their voice 
is still for compromise, and their suggestion is that points should be 
allowed for the number of holes that a man wins by, but on a lower 
scale than those counted for winning the match. As we understand 
it, it is that a man who defeated his opponent by a given number of 
holes would count, say, two for winning the match and a fraction of 
that figure or over according to the margin of holes by which he won. 


part from the complicated mathematical calculations which such 

a system must involve before it can even be established, those 

who favour the “matches up” system will certainly say that it is a 
question of principle on which there can be no compromise. It is 
a question between preserving the ancient form and spirit of the 
game, already sufficiently compromised, and giving international 
sanction to ideas and practices introduced by clubs ignorant or 


"VARSITY GOLF MATCH, MARCH 25 
. Hill Thompson, Cambridge captain, putting on the 18th green 


careless of that spirit; ideas and practices, moreover, which add 
nothing to the enjoyment of the game nor make it in any sense a 


better test of golfing ability. 
alpne Englishman might imagine that there was no more room for 
golf courses in Scotland, and so far as the lowlands are con- 
cerned it might, indeed, be difficult to find suitable space that is not 
already devoted to golf. But there are still the highlands which till 
the ’45 were altogether outside the pale of civilisation and of golf. 
The development of the whisky trade, of which sustaining beverage 
the “hieland” caterans no longer enjoy a monopoly, and the intro- 
duction of the German waiter have tended to break the spirit of 
the Celts who dwell beyond the highland line, and now that golf is 
being introduced their subjugation is all but complete. 


Arne latest highland golf course is at Newtonmore, Inverness-shire, 
where nine excellent holes have been laid out on a fine stretch 
of sandy soil. This should prove a great addition to the attractions 

' of this charming highland resort, 


oO. 
Captain of the Oxford team 
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F. FALK J. A. T. BRAMSTON 


Captain of the Oxford University Golf Club 


he Oxford and Cambridge match, which took place at Sandwich 

on the 25th ult., ended as was expected very much in favour of 
Oxford. Oxford is now one match to the good on the twenty-four 
played since the competition was instituted. On this occasion only 
one man of the Cambridge team scored a win, and under the “ holes. 
up” system Oxford won by the large margin of forty-seven holes. 
The weather, as often happens at this fixture, was most unfavourable 
for golf, a gale from the north-west blowing all the time. We give 


one or two photos taken during the match. 
M: J. A. T. Bramston, who figured so prominently in the recent 
*Varsity match, is quite the best golfer Oxford University has 
produced in recent years. He made a great sensation in his first 
and only appearance in the amateur championship at Sandwich in 
1900, when he ran into the semi-finals, defeating such well-known 
players as Mr. A. G. Hogg, Mr. Fred Ballingall, Mr. F. H. A. Booth, 
and Mr. Eric Hambro. The strong feature of his play is his long 
game. He drives with great straightness a very long 
cee shot and a hardly less powerful second, and _ he- 
is a sound approach player and. holer-out. He is. 
certainly one of the rising men. 


AM nother young golfer whose exploits are at present 
the topic of conversation among the cognoscenti™ 
is the Hon. O. Scott, a player who has learned his. 
game at Westward Ho! Playing with strange clubs: 
in an inter-club match at Sunningdale the other day 
he easily defeated Mr. Bramston. A keen and capable- 
judge of the game writes us the following appreciation 
of Mr. Scott’s game: “ He is the coming man; his 
driving is something prodigious, but his iron play is: 
the strong point in his game. He seems to be able to- 
get a half-shot twenty yards further than usual when- 
ever he wants to by doing a bit extra with his loins ; 
and those shots fly wonderfully straight and stop un-- 
common near the flag.” Mr. Scott’s appearance in the- 
amateur championship will be watched with interest. 


“T° he Huntercombe Golf Club near Henley-on- 
Thames is now fully established, and judging 
from the names of the committee recently elected the 
club will certainly rank as one of the most influential and select golf” 
clubs in the country. The president is that keen golfer, Lord Howe, 
who is taking a great personal interest in the club; and the com- 
mittee are the Earl of Chesterfield, Lord Herbert Vane-Tempest,. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, Mr. Eric Hambro,. 
Major F. S. Wynne Finch, and Mr. Harvey Comhe. 
Wille Park, to whose enterprise and genius Huntercombe owes its- 
existence, is to be heartily congratulated on the auspicious 
start that the club has made. The course is pronounced on all 
hands to be as near perfection as is attainable whether in the matter 
of turf, climate, or scenery, and so great an authority as Mr. Travis,. 
the American amateur champion, has given it as his opinion that ‘it 
is easily the best-laid-out course anywhere.” Those golfers who- 
have not yet seen it should certainly embrace the first favourable 
opportunity of playing a round over Huntercombe. Arrangements: 
have been made with the Great Western Railway Company for 
golfers’ tickets to Henley-on-Thames at reduced fares for the double: 
journey. 
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A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
§ Nae with a little sigh of content she 
nestled into the arms held out for her.’ 

“By Jove! Not such a bad story after 
all,” said its author complacently as he quoted 
the final words of his first literary offspring, 
with which this story opens, and John B. 
Haddon of Princes Street, Edinburgh, law 
student and amateur author, threw himself 
back in his easy chair with the feeling that 
he had acquitted himself very creditably. 

This story-writing was quite a new thing 
with him. But then, dd not Charlie Baker 
often rake in a welcome cheque for five 
guineas for a short story ?—and everyone 
admitted that Charlie was not over-burdened 
with gumption. If Baker (John smiled scorn- 
fully) could write tales that were acceptable to 
editors surely he could. 

“Now for a title. Let me see,” and he 
considered for a while. “Ah! ‘ Violet’s 
Surrender.’ The very thing! Thcre is the 
real literary flavour abvut it. ‘ Violet’s Surren- 
der,’ by John B. Haddon. No! Good Lord! 
Suppose some of the fellows should see a love 
story under my name. Why, they’d never 
give mea moment’s peace afterwards. They’d 
‘guy’ me unmercifully. It’llhave to be under 
a nom de plume that’s certain. Um! must 
find something attractive—the name’s every- 
thing.” 

A good idea occurred to him. Lady 
writers frequently make use of masculine 
pseudonyms ; it would be only tit for tat if he 
adopted a feminine one—some dainty little 
name—such a one as one would expect the 
author of “ Violet’s Surrender” to possess. 

“Ah! Madge” (he remembered his 
cousin’s name) “ Madge-er-er Denison, say. 
That sounds well. ‘ Violet’s Surrender,’ by 
Madge Denison. Nothing could be better ! 
‘hat ought to catch the editor’s eye.” 

It now only remained to make his choice of 
the many ladies’ papers which would take 
stories such as his; and putting on his hat 
Haddon strolled out to a neighbouring book- 
stall where he ran his eye over the names of 
the multitudinous papers which confronted 
him. Taking up half-a-dozen different ones, 
and muttering something about his sister, he 
hurriedly put down a sixpence and _ slunk 
guiltily off. 

Returned once more to the seclusion of 
his chambers he examined his purchases. 
The Lady’s Mirror, That seemed a likely 
paper. ‘There were no less than three short 
tales in it. Edited by M. Freeman. Oh, no 
doubt it was she who signed herself “ Marion ” 
at the foot of several columns of chatty notes. 

“Well,” he concluded, “I may as well try 
her first. Here goes,” and sitting down he 
wrote a short note to the editor of that paper 
at Fleet Street, London, enclosing the story, 
which “Miss Madge Denison” trusted she 
would find suitable for publication in her 
magazine. 

And so it happened that in due course 
Max Freeman, editor of the Lady’s Mirror, 
who was himself responsible for the weekly 
columns of chat signed “ Marion,” received a 
short story entitled ‘ Violet’s Surrender ” from 
a certain (or rather uncertain) Madge Denison 
of 17, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 


It was one of many to reach that gentle- 
man by the same post, and with one-half of 
his brain on the football match which was 
coming off that afternoon and in which he 
was playing ‘back,’ he glanced through 
“Miss Denison’s ” first literary effort. 

“Madge Denison,” he muttered. ‘‘ Never 
heard the name before. Ah well! everybody 
writes nowadays. Um! the story seems to 
have some merit, though,” and he put it aside 
for further consideration, while many of its 
less fortunate companions were. promptly 
placed in the stamped addrcssed envelopes 
with which they had been accompanied and 
returned to their respective authors with the 
editor’s regrets. 

The following morning Freeman turned 
up at the offices of his paper in a remarkably 
good temper. You see, —— Rovers had won 
a decisive victory the previous afternoon— 
three goals to one—and consequently he was 
feeling on good terms with all the world. His 
eye fell on Haddon’s story. “Ah!” he ejacu- 
lated, “ I’ll have another look at this. Um! 
seems to be the usual sort of love twaddle 
that the ladies like,” and he leant back and 
pulled his moustache reflectively. 

“Madge Denison. Pretty name! I won- 
der what sort of girl she is. By Jove!” smell- 
ing the neatly typed sheets, “cigarettes, and 
good ones too. Miss Madge indulges in a 
whiff then.” (Oh John ! you should have been 
more careful.) And the end of it was that in 
a day or two John B. Haddon under his pseu- 
donym received a letter stating that the 
editor of the Zady’s Mirror had pleasure in 
accepting Miss Denison’s short story and 
begged to enclose cheque for same. 

“Hurrah !” and the exultant author sur- 
prised his landlady by executing a fas seul 
which made the whole house shake. ‘’Twas 
the name that did it, I’ll bet. The editor, 
bless her, wouldn’t have looked at it after she 


had seen ‘ John B. Haddon’ on the title-page. 


No doubt she thinks I’m a pretty pink-and- 
white little miss in chiffon and—er—” (his 
powers of description in matters relating to 
ladies’ dress failing him) “all that sort of 
thing,” and the triumphant John grinned. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Violet’s Surrender” was the first of many 
contributions by ‘‘ Madge Denison” to appear 
in the Lady’s Mirror. The editor of that 
paper looked out for stories from his “ fair” 
contributor (for he had settled in his own mind 
that anyone possessing such a name and 
writing such dainty little stories must be an 
attractive little person). He often wondered 
what the writer was like, and on one pretext 
or another letters frequently passed between 
them. “Bless her innocence,” he would 
muse, “I wonder what sort of person she 
thinks lam”; and remembering his articles 
signed “ Marion” he had an uneasy feeling 
that he was not acting quite straight towards 
the unknown “ Miss Denison.” 

“ No doubt she fully believes I am one of 
her ownsex, whereas ”—and he rose and looked 
down on his six feet of muscular anatomy 
enclosed in a rough suit of tweed. ‘I wonder 
if the little woman would write to me if she 
knew. It doesn’t seem quite the thing to 
deceive her, but it won’t be for long,” and 
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TWO NOMS DE PLUME - . 
By J. Philpot Witham. 


with that reflection he stilled the admonitions 
of his conscience. 

Haddon on his part was also beginning to 
take more than an interest in his editor. He 
eagerly looked out for the bright, chatty letters 
which came so frequently, and wished they 
might come still more often. ‘I wonder if 
she would send her photo if I asked her?” 
he thought. “1 should very much like to see 
it. Judging by her letters she is a first-rate 
little woman. I’ve a good mind to ask her.” 
And ‘Madge Denison” accordingly wrote 
stating that she so much wished to havea 
photo of the editor of her favourite paper. 
Would Miss Freeman kindly send her one ? 

This was a poser for the burly editor of 
the Lady’s Mirror. He had not anticipated 
this contingency. Certainly he must send 
her somcthing or she might be offended ; 
and rummaging in a drawer he brought to 
light a photo of a dark, handsome girl of 
about twenty-five, which he looked at doubt- 
fully, but in the end despatched to his “ fair” 
contributor, expressing the hope that she would 
favour him (in his letter he, of course, used 
that most convenient pronoun “me”) with 
her photo in return. 

Haddon was overjoyed at 
compliance with his request. 

“ By Jove ! what a splendid girl,” looking 
with admiration on the photo of Miss Allie 
Anderson, one of the stars of the —— Music 
Hall, which the. unblushing Freeman had 
snt. ‘But what the dickens am I to do 
about one, though ?” 

Ah! his cousin whose Christian name he 
had borrowed for a vom de plume. He would 
lay the case before her and beg for one of 
her photos with which to satisfy “ Marion’s” 
request. 

“You see, it’s like this, Madge” he ex- 
plained to his cousin, ‘tthe editor of the 
Lady's Mirror isan awfully nice little woman, 
and I have been writing stories for her paper 
under a feminine xom de plume, and she has 
been corresponding with me thinking me to 
be one of her sex. She has sent me her 
photo and has asked for mine in return. 
I can’t go up to town just yet; but when I 
do I mean to make a clean breast of it, 
and——” and he smiled and blushed under 
his cousin’s quizzing glance. 

“] daren’t write and explain, you under- 
stand, or she might be huffy and refuse to 
have anything further to do with me.” With 
diffidence, “I thought perhaps you would let 
me have one of your photos—eh ? I should be 
ever so much obliged.” 

“Oh very well, you naughty boy,” his 
cousin laughed, ‘Here is one,” and the 
artless John, much delighted at his success, 
made off. 

The likeness of a dainty maiden in a tam- 
o’-shanter was duly despatched to the editor, 
who was hugely delighted with it; Madge 
Denison was even prettier than he had 
imagined. Suppose he were to throw off the 
mask of his pseudonym and confess to her 
what he really was. He wondered would she 
be so very cross ? However, it was too delicate 
a subject to tackle by letter. In a month or 
so he would be able to run up to Edinburgh 
and introduce himself. He could easily ex- 
plain the situation, and then—and he turned 


this prompt 


IBUD - TEI LI DIE 


to the photograph and smiled. It was a 
pretty face, and he carefully locked the photo 
away. 

“Can’t think what’s comin’ over the 
‘suvnor,’” mused the office boy. “ He jest 
sets about and smiles to hisself, an’ he ain’t 
called me a blessed young ass for the last 
week ! And this yer beats all,” and he gazed 
in bewilderment at the bright new shilling 
with which the jubilant Max had tipped him 
that morning. Joe Barnes hoped this new 
phase of the “ guvnor’s” character would be 
a permanent one. 


CHAPTER III. 


But Max Freeman had _ no occasion to 
go to Edinburgh. A fortnight after the 
exchange of photographs the delighted 
editor had a letter from his favourite con- 
tributor in which the writer informed him, 
“Tam coming up to town this week and 
hope it will be convenient for me to call 
on you at three o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon.” 

Yes. Haddon had made up his mind 
to “have it out,” as he expressed it. He 
would see Miss Freeman, confess that he 
was Madge Denison, and ask her forgive- 
ness. And with pleasant thoughts of a 
happy future in which “ Marion” figured 
as his wife he set out for London with his 
“dear one’s” photograph in his pocket 
determined to try his luck. 

Never before had he been so careful as to 
the clothes he should wear as on the morning 
of the eventful Thursday. He tried a dozen 
ties in succession before he found one to suit 
his erratic taste. Her first impression of him 
would count for a great deal he reflected, 
and he was in consequence scrupulously 
particular. 

Let us turn to Max Freeman. 

Now that the time had come for his identity 
to be revealed to his “fair” contributor he 


Our Third Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS. SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are. handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 


was mightily perplexed with doubts and fears. 
Suppose she treated his explanation with 
scorn (gazing at the photo affectionately), she 
looked an impulsive little thing. He turned 
pale at the thought. 

“Looks like a bloomin’ weddin’,” reflected 
the observant office boy. ‘‘ There’s the boss 
a-struttin’ about in ’is best togs with a flahr 
in his buttin ’ole. P’r’aps he’s going to be 
best man. Just ’ad ’is ’air cut, too. Hark at 
him a-rampin’ round like a caged lion. 
Wonder if he’ll stand me another bob ?” 


For Amateur Photographers Only 
A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Snapshot 
Beginning with the present issue “ The 


Tatler” offers a prize of £5 every month for 
the most interesting amateur photograph, 


Photographs may deal with any subject— 
sporting, social, theatrical, or eccentric. 


No 
photograph will be returned and the Editor 
reserves the right of publishing any photo- 
graphs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
graphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 


The eventful hour at length came round. 
Never had a forenoon seemed so long as that 
one to at least two mortals. Punctually on 
the stroke of three Haddon presented himself 
at the office of the ZLady’s Mirror, and 
informing the office boy that he had an 
appointment with the editor was bidden to 
walk straight upstairs. 

A shade of annoyance crossed the editor’s 
face as he saw him enter. Confound the 
fellow. Miss Denison would be there in a 


New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post 07 the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.e., answers to the second acros- 
tic (dated April 9) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, April 21. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Third Series) 


By far the nicest period of the year. 
We wish them longer and we-wish them here, 


. It varies much—maybe THE TATLER's price: 
Maybe a fortune for you large and nice, 


. Late King of Italy's own proper name. 
We call him Humbert—'tis not quite the same, 


. Queen of the moving ocean and the night, 
And oft with lunacy connected quite. 


. The vegetarians vow that this is bad. 
To dine without it would not make me glad, 


. It tells the virtues of the dead below, 
And sometimes tells untruly, as we know. 


. A Scottish county in the north, it’s clear, 
Will fully serve to end our labours here. 
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minute or two. He must get rid of this un- 
welcome visitor at once, and he mentally pro- 
mised Joe Barnes a good slating for allowing 
him to come up. 

“Oh—er,” began Haddon much sur- 
prised at finding himself confronted by a 
man. “Some mistake I imagine. I have 
come by appointment to see the editor—er— 
Miss Freeman.” 

The editor smiled. ‘Merely a nom de 
plume, my dear sir,” he said. ‘7 am the 
editor of the paper.” ‘Then an idea suddenly 

striking him, “Good Lord! Yow are not 

Miss Denison ?” 

Haddon gave a sickly smile. 

The situation was beginning to dawn 
on him. It seemed that he was not 
the only fellow masquerading under a 
feminine som de plume. He glanced at 
the photo of his cousin displayed on the 
editor’s table beside a bowl of flowers and 
smiled again, this time with more as- 
surance. Apparently he was not the only 
fool. There was some comfort in that 
reflection. 

The two men stared at one another, 
each taking notice of the other’s elaborate 
get-up. Gradually they realised the situa- 
tion in all its sublime ludicrousness, and 
then collapsing into adjacent chairs they 
both gave way to roars of laughter. 

Wiping the tears from their eyes they 
faced one another, mutual explanations 

followed, and that night over a rattling good 
dinner at Haddon’s hotel he and the editor 
cemented a friendship that was to last all 
their lives. : 

Haddon is married now, but his wife has 
never heard of her former rival in her 
husband’s affections. That story is locked 
up in the breasts of two men, although the 
real Madge—who is now Mrs. Max Freeman 
—has a pretty shrewd suspicion as to the 
ending of her cousin’s love affair. 


Competition. 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Second Series) 


I Mim Onc) aK es WARTS, 
2 A T a I (C) 
3 R I Vv E R 
GeaG R I M E 
APO) INGE) IB OIL 
6 N fo) Ss E 
Fai( EL) seSae Tae One Ly Chea: 
Bees, A N Ss 


1. Chocktaw (Indian), change two eights, te, two 
letters for M. 2. “Attic salt” means ‘wit.’ 3. Hence 
the new docks; no alternative can be accepted. 6. “‘ By 
came a blackbird,” &c. 7. Nom de plume of Sir William 
Harcourt. Neither Hibernicus nor Irish can be accepted 
as synonymous with Home Ruler. 

No solver (out of 221) succeeded in solving this 
acrostic correctly. The difficulty as a rule was the first 
light. Only two solvers did this right and they upluckily 
went wrong on other lights. None of the alternatives 
given for this light could be accepted because they did 
not fit the second part of it, Five solvers gave the 
uprights and seven lights right. Jn the event of a tie 
this may be taken account of, 

“Novice” is informed that the correction has been 
made. 

“Morden Boss" is informed that no answer was 
received from her for No, 5 

“Alex” is referred to the note on Light 3 of No.2 
with reference to goddesses, 
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REE RATE ER 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


The Event of Last Week.—Quite the 
most important event of last week was Miss 
Pamela Plowdzn’s wedding at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. The bride has never looked 
sweeter or more graceful than she did in her 
soft cream chinton wedding gown over oriental 
satin, which was made. by Mrs. Young of 
South Audley Street, and had gleams of silver 
on the bodice, the sleeves being of silver tissue 
with a magnificent train of silver and gold. 
The bride was followed by a picturesque little 
train of bridesmaids in their Vandyck frocks of 
cream satin with lace collars, cuffs, and aprons, 
and close gold-coloured bonnet and four tiny 
pages. She had chosen a chiffon veil, too, in 
lieu of one of lace or tulle, and the effect was 
wonderfully soft and pretty, veiling as it did 
her wreath of orange blossoms, The “ going- 
away ” gown was charming, too, and | have 
taken the opportunity of reproducing it on 
this page. It was carried out in red cloth 
and was worn with a blouse of cream 
“wrung ” lisse and lace, and a long red cloak 
trimmed with deep cream satin, adorned 
with wide revers, gold buttons, and a triple 
shoulder cape. 


A Grey Jour de Féte.—Grey skies and a 
downpour of rain heralding the advent of 
Easter in Paris proved a sad disappointment. 
If the gay city could ever look gloomy on a 
jour de féte it certainly did for at least two 
days, when even the unlovely fretwork of the 
Tour Eiffel was so steeped in mist that it 
appeared to have been as completely blotted 
from the face of the sky as figures off a slate. 
Vendredi Saint is, of course, always a day of 
black garments and reverent mourning, and a 
little wet weather might well have been ac- 
cepted as a supplement to the general ¢vis¢esse ; 
but for the rain to reserve itself for 
the busy Saturday which precedes 
Easter and for Easter Sunday itself 
seemed more than a little hard to 
the light-hearted Parisian on holi- 
day-making intent. 


A City of Easter Eggs.—The 
charm of the shops in Paris, from 
whence | have just returned, decked 
out with their Easter goods certainly 
went a long way towards making 
one forget the gloom outside. Easter 
eggs of every conceivable size and 
containing every description of toy 
to delight the hearts of the nursery 
folk were to be seen, beginning with 
the bunny to whom tradition assigns 
the part of beneficent fairy, not to 
speak of speckled sugar eggs filled 
with sweet liquors or composed of 
the delectable fondant, or real ezg- 
shells in genuine egg-cups, which 
lifted disclose a surprise in the shape 
of bonbons or toys. In the florists’, where 
the taste of the Parisian runs far less to the 
concocting of curious and impossible objects 
out of flowers, and contents itself chiefly with 
a perfectly natural and consequently infinitely 
more effective arrangement than we do, a con- 
cession had been made to the festival, and I 
noticed colossal eggs entirely composed of 


Parma violets or white lilac tied with big 
bunches of pink satin ribbon and_ supple- 
mented by a loose cluster of pink geraniums 
or pale pink roses. 


Seasonable Jewellery.—But it is in the 
jewellers’ shops that the greatest honour has 
been done to the season. Even now that 
Easter is over the little white satin eggs con- 
taining diamond chickens emerging from 


* GOING-AWAY "” 


golden shells are displayed as well as little 
golden bunnies with a belt of diamonds or 
rubies round their bodies, not to speak of 
egg pendants composed of single precious 
stones, all of which represent pretty if a 
somewhat costly exchange of compliments. 
As a matter of fact no one can outrival the 
Parisian in lovely and graceful Cesigns in the 
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realm of d¢jouterie, and we do well to borrow 
some of their ideas past and present for our 
personal adornment. The art nouveau 
jewellery is as popular as ever in Paris, 
and the specimens dsplayed in the shop 
windows are supremely beautiful. I saw 
quite a novel “hair ornament” which im- 
mensely took my fancy composed of a single 
cyclamen bloom, the petals carried out in 
mother-o’-pearl which looked wonderfully 
natural, just tipped here and there with shell- 
pink enamel. Mother-o’-pearl is in fact used 
in a great many of the newest designs, 
especially for flowers, pink coral also pro- 
ducing some very fine effects ; and there are a 
number of coloured stones pressed into service, 
blood-red, orange, and green, to which | 
could not possibly give names, but which, 
with the dull gold and enamel of their settings 
are wonderful indeed. Everywhere, too, one 
sees the cabochon predominant; the gipsy 
settings seem to be quite disappearing, and 
the single large stones, preferably the emerald, 
appear in every form, especially in rings, often 
encircled by a little belt of diamonds or bril- 
liants, while next to diamonds and emeralds 
I think the most popular stone of the moment 
is undoubtedly the ruby. 


Fashionable Trifles.—Parisians are every 
whit as fond of what they term /é¢iches as 
we are, For what I call an “ occasional gift ”’ 
which one may be called upon to invest in 
from time to time as the occasion may arise 
I like the rough little nuggets of gold set with 
a single stone, the “ month stone” of the re- 
cipient. They are pretty “lucky” trifles to 
attach to a bangle or chain, and if I remember 
rightly I have seen these in London as well 
they are not especially a novelty although 
they have formed very popular Easter cadeaux 
in Paris. They are such distinctly Jersonnel 
and intimate gifts, too, suggesting a real interest 
on the part of the donor that there is a par- 
ticular charm in receiving them which puts 
them on quite a different par to an ordinary 
present which would do as well for one person 
as another. 


A Novelty in Purses.—Quite a nou- 
veaulé in the matter of bag purses, 
which are even more fashionable than 
ever, is that composed of a square 
lattice-work chain of gold over gold- 
colour: d 
silk ana 
studded all 
over with 
precious 
stones ; for 
instance, 
one which | 
Saw was en- 
tirely jewe!- 
led with amethysts, another with turquoises, and 
a third with pearls, in each case the chief effect 
being due to the fact that the stones were not 
mixed, so that any particular fancy concerning 
colours in gems, real or in:itation, can be in- 
dulged in. There were steel chain bags, too, in 
the same lattice-work design lined with silver- 
grey silk and without any further adornment. 


GHE TAPLER 


Dress and Fashion.—Now that Easter 
is fairly over one may say a word or two 
about modes. From Friday to Tuesday Paris 
is practically given over to the bourgeoisie 
and fashionable folk run down into the 
country, but they are beginning to return by degre*s, and in the 
interest of my readeis | went on a delightful tour of the great 
houses which cater to the needs of the haute monde before | left 
to learn just as much of the gospel of dress as fashion has unfolded 
for our benefit. I never go to Paris, however, without being more 
than ever confirmed in my opinion that with our own maitres 
couturieres and modistes who have, so to speak, one foot in the gay 
city and the other in London, there is little or no need to come to 
Paris to be den mise. What one sees here is practically what one 
sees simultaneously in London, the chief difference being that a great 
many of my own sex on the home side of the Channel are dissatisfied 
both with themselves and their dressmakers unless they are parody- 
ing and exaggerating the fashions which the Frenchwoman on the 
other hand is wearing in a modified and infinitely more elegant 
form at the same moment. If we cannot be certain that we have 
got “the right thing” unless we have it in an almost grotesque 
form it is hardly to be wondered at that.the Paris hats and gowns 
with which we are provided appear 
to us both difficult to wear and unsuit- 
able for most occasions. 


Regarding Skirts.—As regards the 
skirts [ am glad to see a_ tendency 
to great simplicity in the matter of their 
adornment. They are, however, con- 
siderably wider again, and no longer 
fit sheath-like to the knees, many of 


and 


FROCK OF SPOTTED MUSLIN 


The yoke tucked diagonally and adorned with 

lace and insertion with two lines of insertion at 

the hem. Big ‘‘Granny” bonnet lined with drawn 
chiffon and edged with chiffon roses 


them being put in very full just below the hips and others having 
a deep gathered flounce extending more than half-way up, while in 
the case of others again they are box-pleated from the waist or 
simply kilted, the A//ssé skirts being also very much in vogue. 
Another very important point in the costumes of the moment is 
the little shoulder cape. This is to be seen on numbers of the 
newest gowns and takes a variety of forms, a very favourite method 
being to button it to the gown with big fancy or plain buttons, the 
cape being often cut into a sharp point or points behind and 
hanging full over the shoulders. This was illustrated in a model 
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PARTY FROCK 


Of chiffon finished with a 
gathered flounce, the yoke 
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which I saw at one of the first Paris houses, 
the costume being of Quaker-like simplicity, 
carried out in beige-coloured faced cloth, with 
a little “ priest’s” cape buttoned up to the 
throat with circular gold buttons and fitting 
closely into the back, where it was cut into a point and fastened 
with a large gold button. It had a simple “three-tier” skirt, a 
style which still holds its own, and the sleeves were full below the 
elbow, fastened into a tight stitched cuff and slit up to show a 
peep of muslin under sleeve. The little box-pleated bolero is another 
favourite style, and the high swathed ceinture is very noticeable and 
is, to my mind, most becoming to the figure. Reseda is a great 
deal worn again, especially in light canvas or canvas and hopsack 
voiles, and looks wonderfully well with a coarse cream linen embroi- 
dery worked in flax thread. 


LITTLE PELISSE 


Of powder-blue frieze adorned 
with stitched straps of its own 
material and mother-o’-pearl 
buttons, and supplemented by 
a wide collar of Irish guipure. 
Hat of accordion-pleated 
chiffon with big silk chou at 
side 


shoulders of ruched 


chiffon, and a full ‘* Toby” 
collar of lace 
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The Grand Chic of the Moment.—For 
the moment, however, everyone is going 
quite wild over a certain shade of peacock 
blue silk veiled with voile of the same shade, and I believe the 
exact tone is very difficult to obtain by reason of the great demand 
for it. It is, however, one of those colours for which the fancy, 
once it has reached fever-heat, will cool down as rapidly, especially 
as we shall shortly be thinking of cooler and softer shades more in 
accordance with the hot weather. Tassels, of course, appear on 
nearly every article of wearing apparel, and with the more elaborate 
costumes those shoulder capes which are not caught down to the 
back of the gown have quite a shower of them either in shaded silk 
of their own colour or in black, while many of the basques or 
coat-tails are decorated in a like manner. 


A Point to Remember.—I should like to mention ex passant 
that Mrs. Adair of 90, New Bond Street, tells me she has noticed 
for some time that the accommodation for meeting the greatly 
increased number of her clients is inadequate, so she has secured all 
the rooms on the first floor (facing Bond Street) at the same address, 
go, New Bond Street. They are being tastefully decorated, and 
everything will be done to study the comfort of her clients, who 
will find these the most comfortable and luxurious rooms in London. 

DELAMIRA, 

For rules concerning correspondence, see last weeks issue, 


